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DIARY OF WILLIAM OLDYS, ESQ. 


KING-AT-ARMS, 


NORROY 
(Continued from p- 124.) 
8. Now I have found the author of Mr. Booths 


fine MS. in Defence of the Lawful Regiment of 


Women, to have been Henry Earl of Northampton 
himself; and he had this beautiful copy of it 
made in the year 1613, which he then presented to 
Sir Robert Cotton, to be preserved in his library. 


The Dedication to Queen Elizabeth consists of 


fifty pages. The rest of the book, 426 pages more 
in folio, appears to have been written in the 32nd 
year of her reign, or A.p. 1590. Mr. Booth told 
me he bought the MS. in Chester. See A. Wood’s 
Athen. Oxon., Fasti, i. 102., edit. 1721 (Bliss’s edit. 
Fasti, i. 182.)° 

Mar. 15. Mr. Joseph Morgan's Life and Cha- 
racter of Prince Henry, published from Sir Charles 


6 Walpole (Royal and Noble Authors, i. 177., ed. 1759), 


in his Life of the Earl of Northampton, mentions a MS, 
of this work as being then in his possession, and another in 
the Bodleian [ Arch. A. 170.] In Harl. MS. 7021, art. 11, 
occurs, “ An Answere to the Coppie of a rayleinge Invec- 
tive against the Regement of Woemen in generall, with 
certaine maliparte Exceptions to divers and sundry Mat- 
ters of State; written unto Queene Elizabeth by the 
Right Honourable Henry Lord Howard, late Earle of 
Northampton,” 116 pages, fairly written. 
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Cornwallis and several other historians, dedicated 
to the Prince of Wales, in which I find myself 
mentioned with commendation for the Life of Sir 
Walter Ralegh*; so that now there have been 
the following encomiums written concerning the 
same in manuscript and print. , 

Letter from the Earl of Oxford, dated April 
19, 1734:— 

“* Sir,— 

“ By this day’s post I received the enclosed 
letter and paper from the Rev. Mr. Baker, of 
St. John’s College. You will let me know if you 
would have me write to him again for any more 
papers relating to Sir Walter Ralegh, as he men- 
tions, and I will. I am, your humble servant, 

* OXxPorRD. 

“PS. You see that I take care to get you all 
the information I can that you may depend on.” ® 

Extract of another letter written by the said 
Earl, and dated 10 Dee. 1734: — 

“ You see I omitt no opportunity to furnish you 
with every thing I can possibly towards the perfect- 
ing the good work you have undertaken, and indeed 
you deserve all encouragement, for you take true 
pains.” 

In the Literary Magazine, 8vo. for January, 
1736, there is an abstract of this Life introduced 
with these words : “It is the duty of a biographer 
to be industrious in collecting his materials, care- 
ful in his choice of them, and regular in digesting 
them. Mr. Oldys has failed in neither of these 
particulars. He has taken in all the assistance 
that could be had from printed books and manu- 
scripts of the best credit. He has been indefati- 
gable in the search of authorities, and made a 
proper and judicious use of whatever publick re- 
cords or private anecdotes could afford for his 


| purpose.” 


Extract of a letter from Searborough, by Rob* 
Robinson, Esq., Recorder, dated 10th October, 
1736 ; no consequence no more than the quotation 


| from Mrs. Elizabeth Cooper in her Muses Library, 


8vo. 1737, in her character of Sir Walter Ralegh. 
A letter from Mr. George Vertue to me, dated 
October 13, 1743, sent with Geo. Gascoigne’s 


7 The work alluded to by Oldys is entitled The Life 
and Character of Henry-Frederic, Prince of Wales, writ- 
ten by Sir Charles Cornwallis, sometime Treasurer of His 
Royal Highness’s Household. The Dedication is signed 
J.M. Lond. 8vo. 1738, At pp. 43, 44. Mr. Oldys is 
commended as “a very exact and faithful writer,” and 
“an accurate biographer.” 

8 The kindness of this noble Earl is also thus acknow- 
ledged by Oldys in his Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, Works, 
ed. 1829, i. 62.: “The three letters, whereof 1 have here 
given the substance in Ralegh’s own words, were com- 
municated to me by the Right Hon. the Earl of Oxford 
[ Edward, the second Earl), from the collections of the 
reverend and learned Mr. Baker of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, who copied them out of the originals.” 
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Steele Glass, a Satyre, 4to. 1576, wherein he has | 
these words: “The more particular reason (of 
sending that poem) is the recommendatory lines | 
(before it) by Raleigh °, which may perhaps have | 
escaped you, though I know your great researches | 
and acquisitions on his account are beyond what- | 
ever has been or is likely to be made again, | 
wherein you have obliged the learned and curious | 
world; and, as you further intend it, I should be 
glad to hear that nothing is denied to your ingeni- 
ous enquiries.” 

17. Wrote the Dedication of Mr. Hayward’s 
British Muse to the Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
which she approved of. 

18. To remember it be enquired of Mr. Mar- 
tin'°, what memorials he has, among Mr. Le Neve’s | 
papers relating to Norfolk, of Sir John Fastolfe, 
for augmenting my life of him, which is inserted 
in the General Dictionary [10 vols. fol. 1734- 
1741.}' Also to ask Mr. Anstis if he has any fur- 
ther account than what he has publish’d of him. 
Mr. Locker * promised me to borrow of Dr. Raw- 
linson Father Parsons’ (or Cresswell’s) Answer to | 
Queen Elizabeth’s Proclamation against the Se- 
minary priests, which is a MS., and, as he says, in | 
English, though I never saw any but the Latin 
one, printed in two or three places abroad, A° 
1592, 1593, &c., as I have quoted it in the Life of 
Ralegh. Father Parsons does not deny it to be 
his, and Watson, in his Quodlibets [4to. 1602, p. 
107.], often calls it his; but Lord Coke and other | 
contemporary writers constantly ascribe it to | 
Father Cresswell.* 


® As to the internal evidence of this poem being Ra- 

leigh’s, the critics are at variance. Oldys and Brydges | 
assume that it is completely in Raleigh's favour: Mr. 
D'Israeli, also, though he hesitates about the spelling of 
the name [ Rawely }, says that “these verses, both by 
their spirit and signature, cannot fail to be his;” while 
Mr. Tytler says, that “although written in the quaint 
style of his age, their poetical merit is below his other | 
pieces, and it is difficult to believe that they flowed from 
the same sweet vein which produced the answer to Mar- 
low’s Passionate Shepherd.” Oldys (Life of Ralegh, i. 
22., ed. 1829), however, says that “the poem itself, to 
me, discovers, in the very first line of it, a great air of 
that solid axiomatical vein which is observable in other 
productions of Ralegh'’s muse: — 


* Sweet were the sauce would please each kind of taste, 
10 Honest Tom Martin of Palgrave: ob. Mar. 7, 1771. 
1 Oldys’s Life of Sir John Fastolfe was reprinted, with 
many additions, in the Biographia Britannica, 1747—66 ; 
also in Kippis’s, revised by Mr. Gough. 
2 John Locker, Esq. barrister, and commissioner of 


bankrupts. He is styled by Dr. Johnson “a gentleman 
eminent for curiosity and literature.” Ob. May 29, 
1760. 


5 In Dodd's Church History, ed. 1739, vol. ii. pp. 405. | 
419., it is attributed to Robert Parsons as well as to | 
Joseph Creswell. The Bodleian Catalogue has the fol- 
lowing note: “ Auctor fuit vel Jos. Creswellus vel Rob. 
Parsons, Jesuita, vel utrique junctim.” It is written to | 
prove the lawfulness of rising against what the writer | 
calls an heretic prince, and entitled, “ Elizabethe Anglie | 


| by Milton.‘ 


20. To speak with Mr. Birch about an abstract 
of the Life of Ralegh for the General Dictionary, 
Also to ask him whether, in his late edition of 
Milton’s Prose Works, he has inserted or mentioned 
A Copy of a Letter from an Officer of the Armey 
in Ireland to his Highness the Lord Protector, con- 
cerning the changing of the Government, dated from 
Waterford, 24 of June, 1654, in 4to., attested under 
the hand of Henry Earl of Clarendon, to be written 
In the Literary Note Book, written 
with that Earl's own hand, whence I draw this in- 
formation, and which is in my possession, there 
is also a book entered with this title, which should 
be enquired after, The Life of Edward Lord Her- 


| bert, Baron of Cherbury and Castle Islands in Ire- 


land, and Knight of the Order of the Bath, written 
by himself for the instruction of his posterity. 
This MS. was lent me (says my Lord) by the 
Lady Dowager Herbert, daughter to the Earl of 
Bradford, June 11th, 1696. 

22. Saw Mr. Ames in the afternoon, and gave 


| him more materials for Mr. Ward of Sir Thomas 


Gresham, from Sir Robert. Cotton and David Pa- 
pillon.© Bought for him at Bacon's auction, 
Arnold's Chronicle for 9s. 6d., and for Mr. Thomp- 
son, John Collins his Discourse on Salt and 
Fishery [4to. 1682], with the Treatise of Water- 
machines, for 4s. 9d. To dine with him on Sun- 
day, and meet Dr. Oxley about Cecil's Leééers. 

24. Met Mr. Calverley, Hayward, &c., at the 
Greyhound Tavern, in the Strand, and they finished 
about the Sportsman, Mr. Hayward to go to 
Andover on Monday the 27th. 

26. Dined with Mr. Ames. Had some talk with 





reginz in Catholicos sui regni edictum, cum responsione ad 
singula capita; per D. Andream Philopatrum, presbyte- 
rum,” 8vo. 1592; 8vo.et 4to. 1593. A reply to this work was 
written in English, entitled “An Advertisement written 
to a Secretarie of my L. Treasurer’s of Ingland, by an 
Inglishe Intelligencer as he passed throughe Germanic 
towardes Italie. Anno Dom. 1592.” Svo. Consult also 
Miscellanies Historical and Philological, §c. found in & 
Nobleman’s Study, p. 171, 1703, and Oldys’s Life of Sir 
Walter Ralegh, i. 168., ed. 1829. 

* This Letter is in the British Museum among the 
King’s Pamphlets (Press mark 104 a. 10.) It is signed 
R. G., and dated “ Waterford, 24 Iune, 1654;” but on the 
copy in Thomason’s collection, he has written “ A feigned 
date,” and has substituted that of 1656 with his pen. 
The pamphlet makes 23 pages of 4to. The style is Mil- 
tonic. 

5 This book, which Walpole pronounced “ the most ex- 
traordinary account that was ever given seriously by 4 
wise man of himself,” was first printed at Strawberry 
Hill in 1764. For a most amusing account of the manner 
in which Walpole obtained the use of the MS., see his 
Letter to Montagu of 16th July, 1764. The most com- 
plete edition is said to be that published by Jeffrey, Lon- 
don, 1826. : 

6 Of David Papillon, Esq., of Acryse or Aukridge, in 
Kent, who, after sitting in Parliament for Romney and 
Dover, was appointed one of the Commissioners of Excise 
in 1742, there is a brief memoir in Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, ¥. 470., et seq. 
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Dr. Oxley and Mr. White about the intended 
publication of Cecil's Letters", and was asked if I 
would assist in it. Understand that they would 
publish from the beginning of old Cecil’s adminis- 
tration to the end of Robert Earl of Salisbury’s 
Life, 1612; but find that they are inclined to 
leave out the letters and testimonies of Princess 
Elizabeth’s girlish frolicks with Ambrose Dudley.* 
Were these letters to be fairly published by an 
indifferent and unbiassed person who had intimacy 
enough with the period of time they comprehend, 
to know what would be most needful to complete 
the history of it, he might probably find enough 
to satisfy the most curious out of this collection. 
But where many important things must be stifled 
in favour to the character of one man, History 
descends as corrupted to posterity through the 
wilful partiality of the knowing, as through all 
the involuntary imperfections of ignorance. 

$1. Much talk with Mr. Jernegan® about his 
late lottery ; the troubles and opposition he has 
had in it; by what means he avoided the Act of 
Parliament ; how the ladies stood his friend ; and 
upon what proffer his fine bason and ewer, which 
was at first so much admired by Lord B—n, came 
to be slighted. Also why he made those emblems 
upon his medals, rather than a representation of 
the great cistern or himself upon them. Also of 
the talents of Vanloo', the portrait painter, so 
much in vogue now at court; and concerning a 
print to be made of Capt. Robert Jenkins, who 
had his ear cut off by the Spaniards ?; and, lastly, 


7 A Collection of State Papers left by William Cecil, 
Lord Burghley, edited by Samuel Haynes, A.M. fol. 1740. 

§ Afterwards Baron L’Isle and Earl of Warwick. Pro- 
bably Oldys was thinking of Elizabeth’s girlish tricks 
with Sir Thomas Seymour (Lord Seymour of Sudley) 
which are not suppressed in the Burghley State Papers 
(see pp. 99—102.). Lord Seymour maie his addresses to 
the Princess Elizabeth with so much warmth that the 
Council found it necessary to interfere, and the deposi- 
tions of several persons taken on that occasion have been 
preserved by Haynes in the above work. 

® Mr. Henry Jernegan, fourth son of Sir Francis Jer- 
ningham or Jernegan, of Cossey, in Norfolk, a goldsmith 
and jeweller, in Russell Street, made a curious silver cis- 
tern (of which there is a fine engraving by Vertue), which 
was disposed of by lottery about the year 1740. The 
price of a ticket was five or six shillings, and the pur- 
chaser had a silver medal worth about three shillings 
into the bargain. There were 30,000 tickets, and the 
medals induced many people to buy them. He died 8th 
Nov. 1761, and was buried at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. 
See Nichols’s Lit. Anec. ii. 513. 

1 This was John Baptist Vanloo, who came to London 
in 1737, and whose portraits of Colley Cibber and Mac 
Swinney the actor, procured him the patronage of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and Sir Robert Walpole. 

27 In June, 1731, the Rebecca, commanded by Capt. 
Jenkins, was taken in her passage from Jamaica by a 
Spanish Guarde Costa, who put all on board to the tor- 
ture, 
cabin boy at his feet, and afterwards had one of his ears 
cut off, bidding him to carry it to his king, and tell his 


The captain was hung up three times, once with a | 


of his strange projects to prevent all disputes in 


religion, provide fortunes for all younger sons, 
and marry all the daughters without any portions. 
He certainly is a pleasant man in his nature, of an 
open, generous, and brave spirit, and no wonder 
he should be “somewhat conceited, or strive by 
uncommon flights and fancies to make the abili- 
ties of his mind appear extraordinary, who has 
been by nature so liberally endowed with those of 
the body, having been a man of the greatest 
agility in his time, very personable; and it is 
much his elegant form and features are not more 
declined, considering how much he has been lately 
harrased by this troublesome engagement ; how 
much more possibly by his amours and gallantries ; 
and that though he yet appears not above forty, 
he is drawing on towards fifty years of age. 

Apr. 6. Passed some time with Mr. Caban very 
merrily ; promis’d to come and bring the French 
Books he so much recommends. To enquire more 
particularly about the translator of Milton's Pa- 
radise Lost into French, with whom he seems to 
have been acquainted when he was last in France. 

14. Mr. Vertue called. Memorandum, when I 
write to Mr. Hayward, to mention the plays Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu was to have had of him 
for Lady Pomfret. 

20. Remember to go with Mr. Ames to Mr. 
Pate* to get a sight of some observations he has 
in manuscript on The History of the Three Im- 
postors.* Mr. Lewis his Life of Carton to be out 
in three weeks. 

22. The merry Gascon promised to procure me 
of Capt. Le Croise a sight of the famous book 
called The History of the Three Impostors, the 
manuscript whereof is valued at five guineas. 
The French manuscript is a translation, or pre- 
tends to be so, from the Latin; and has a French 
dissertation upon it prefixed, which, by the begin- 
ning, whereof he shewed me a copy, should be the 
same as that Mr. Ames talks of. 

28. Finished the Catalogue of my English Lives, 
8vo. in 74 pages, concerning above 200 English 
persons. Mr. Caban, among the French authors 
he brought for me, did lend me one somewhat 
like Mr. Hayward’s Collection in three volumes, 
but is far from being so general or various; for 





majesty, that if he were present they would use him in 
the same manner. — Gent. Mag. i. 265.; viii. 336. 

5 William Pate, the friend of Dean Swift, who lived 
over against the Royal Exchange, and was commonly 
called “the learned tradesman.” In 1734 he was one of 
the sheriffs of London, and died in 1746. — Nichols’s Lit. 
Aneec, i. 99. 

4 John Evelyn published in 1669, The History of Three 
Impostors, Padre Ottomanno, Mahomed Bei, and Sabatai 
Sevi, the Messiah of the Jews in 1666, with the Ground 
of the Present War between the Turk and the Venetian, 
and the Cause of the Extirpation of the Jews out of 
Persia, 8vo. 

5 The Gascon is probably Caban, mentioned April 6th. 
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the French collection is confined chiefly to love, 
as the very title declares, being called Sentimens 
d'Amour tirez des Meilleurs Poétes Modernes, par 
le Sieur Corbinelli, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1665. 

May 15. Paid Mr. Ames yesterday, being Sun- 
day, at his house, for two copies of Mr. Lewis's 
Life of Caxton, 10s. 

“Mar. 1. [1739 ?] Bid 35 guineas and a half for 
& conversation piece which had Tenier’s name 
painte: du = it, at Cock’s auction of Mons. Beau- 


vais’ Collection of Curiosities, for his Lordship 
Oxford) But Sir Paul Methuen got it for 36 
guineas. Gave his Lordship my manuscript of 
Sir Fra. Walsingham’s ‘Table Book.‘ 


4. Left my poem on the Peace with Mr. C. 
[Coxeter ?] 

15. Met “the Committee, &e., at the C rown and 
Anchor Tavern, against St. Clement’s church: 
Mr. Broughton and Mr. Campbell there. 

21. Dined with my Lord according to his invi- 
tation by letter yesterday ; Lord Duplin there, 
and Duke of Portland. 

27. Received 20/. of Lord Oxford to lay out; 
and promisé of 200/. per annum as secretary. 


MRS. OLDFIELD, THE ACTRESS. 

Mr. Charles Reade has given a charming epi- 
sode in the life of this eminent woman in one of 
his short stories, entitled The Course of True 
Love never did run Smooth. 1 take it for granted 
that the narrative is embellished by the clever 
raconteur ; but the evidence of her contemporaries 
proves that the grace, beauty, and genius of 
Mrs. Oldfield have been in no degree exaggerated. 
In the Preface to the The Provoked Husband, 
Colle “Vv Cibber — no incompetent judge ot acting, 
and one by no means given to undue praise—thus 
speaks of the original impersonator of his and Sir 
John Vanbrugh’s Lady Townly : — 

“ But there is no doing Right to Mrs. Oldfield, without 
putting People in mind of what others, of great Merit, 
have wanted to come near her. “Tis not enough to say 
she Here Out-did her usual Out-doing. I might, there- 
fore, leave her to the constant Admiration of those who 
have the Pleasure of living while She is an Actress, But 
as this is not the only Time She has been the Life o 
what I have given the Publick, so perhaps my saying a 
little more of so memorable an Actress may give this 
Play a Chance to be read, when the People of this Age 
shall be Ancestors. May it, therefore, give Emulation to 





a Succession of our Successors of the Stage, to know, that 
to the Ending of the Year 1727, a Cotemporary Comedian 
e 


“July 29. Sent Mr. ¢ 
ng to Secretary Davis 


Table Book.” Old 





n, out of Sir Francis W: 
ys’s note in Addit. MS. 





| ng- 
ham’s $245. 
? Kippis ( Biog. Britan. v. 600.) seems to have had the 
use of Coxeter’s MS. notes on the Lives of the English 
Poets. Can any correspondent furnish any information 
respecting these MS. notes? 
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relates, that Mrs. Olidfie! ld was, then, in her highest Excel. 
lence of Action, happy in ail the rarely-found Requisites 
that meet in one Person to compleat them for the Stage. 
She was in Stature just rising to that Height, where the 
Graceful can only be »zin to shew itself; of a lively Aspect, 
and Command in her ‘Mein, that, like the principal Figure 
in the finest Painting, first seizes, and longest delights 
the Eye of the Spectator. Her Voice was sweet, strong, 
piercing, and melodious; her Pronunciation voluble, dis. 
tinct, and musical; and her Emphasis always placed 
where the Spirit of the Sense, in her Periods, only de- 
manded it. If she delighted more in the Higher Comick 
than the Tragick Strain, "twas because the last is too 
often written in a Lofty Disregard of Nature. But in 
Characters of modern practis’d Life, she found occasions 
to add the particular Air and Manner which distinguish’d 
the different Humours she presented. Whereas, in Tra- 
gedy, the Manner of Speaking varies, as little, as the 
Blank Verse it is written in. She had one peculiar 
Happiness from Nature, she look’d and maintain’d the 
Agreeable at a time when other Fine Women only raise 
Admirers by their Understanding. The Spectator was 
always as much informed by her Eyes as her Elocution; 
for the Look is the only Proof that an Actor rightly con- 
ceives what he utters, there being scarce an Instance, 
where the Eyes do their Part, that the Elocution is 
known to be faulty. The Qualities she had acquired, 
were the Genteel and the Elegant. The one in her Air, 
and the other in her Dress, neve r had her Equi al on the 
Stage; and the Ornaments she herself provided (particu- 
larly in this Play) seem’d in all respects the Parapho- 
nalia (sic) of a Woman of Quality. And of that sort 
were the Characters she chiefly excell’d in; but vod na- 
tural good Sense, and lively Turn of Conversation, made 
her Way so Easy to Ladies of the highest Rank, that it 
is a less Wonder, if on the Stage she sometimes was, 
what might have become the finest Woman in real Life, 
to have supported. 
*C. Cipner. 

“ Theatre 

Well spok n, old Colley ! W 
this, that actors are a jealous race? or rather, 
how transcendant must have been the genius 
which called forth such an eulogium from one full 
If the 
triumph of the actor on the stage be the most in- 
toxicating draught ever proffered to human vanity, 
it is also the most evanescent, and so the balance 
is adjusted. ‘The great author lives in his works, 
but — 
ad the poor player 

Strats and frets his hour upon the sts 

And then is heard no more.” 

Joun Pavis Pures. 


toval, Jan, 27, 1727-8.” 


ho shall say, after 





Haverfordwest. 





SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 

I have a statement of the accounts of this so- 
ciety from 1805 to 1812, written by Mr. S. Rigaud, 
one of the original members. If not already 
well known, a few items from this book will be of 
interest. The society _Was established, Nov. 30, 
1804, and consisted of sixteen members, each of 
whom deposited two pounds. The total rect ipts 
for the first year are set down at 6141. 5s. 2d, 
ie members themselves received 
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9701. 13s. 6d. for dividend of profits, deposit re- 
turned, and time. Opposite each name stand the 
amount received and the sums obtained for works, 
thus: — 


2 8. 2 s. 
Mr. Rigaud for works, 60100 Deposit, &c. 6 11 6 


— Wells ” 147 00 e 16 146 
—C. Varley ,, 44 12 6 5 76 
— Gilpin a 198 90 a 21 10 
— Shelley *” 743 80 @ 61 18 6 
— Pyne a. 122 18 0 pa 15 10 0 
—J. Varley ,, 197 80 a 16 15 6 
— Glover ” 507 30 am 89 10 0 
— Nicholson ,, 78 150 “ 12 26 
— Hills ” 250 19 0 ue 25 06 
— Havell - 77 140 os 7170 
— Holworthy ,, 45 30 “ 5 76 
— Cristall - 53 110 io 6 10 
— Nattes » 60 18 0 ‘ 6116 
— Barrett - 49 790 ~ 5 13 6 
— Pocock » 221 60 ” 18 11 6 


In 1806, the members deposited only one pound 


each, and the exhibition was continued at Mr. Tres- | 


ham’s Rooms, in Brook Street, although Mr. Chris- 
tie’s large room, late Royal Academy room, was 
taken. In 1805, Mr. Tresham received 89. 6s. 
for his room, and in 1806, 1002. Mr. Christie was 
paid 842. for his room for the season, although it 
was unoccupied this year. In 1806, also, Mr. 
Byrne appears as a newmember. The sale of pic- 
tures amounted to 25951., against 2840/. 4s. the 
previous year, and the sums received for works 
and paid to members, were these : — 


2 «sd. £ 
Mr. Glover for works, 569 19 0 Deposit, &e. 87 





13 0 
— J. Varley » 287 00 a 50 140 
— Hills » 24 00 - 50 15 6 
— Pocock ‘io 216 00 ai 85 17 0 
— Shelley a 208 #00 se 88 17 0 
— Havell » 78 00 om 27 14 0 
— Nicholson o 163 00 / $82 50 
— Gilpin i 103 00 os 16 90 
— Wells - 99 00 a 20 46 
— Nattes ™ 9 00 ao 14 19 0 
— Rigaud - 92 00 i 1416 0 
— Cristall a 7i OO a 11 13 0 
_ Pyne on 67 00 9 11 10 
— Barret ~ 58 00 a 8140 
— Byrne a 42100 - 7160 
— Hols orthy - 38 17 0 - 617 0 
— C. Varley am 34 13 0 @ 6 50 


The little irregularity which appears in the pro- 
portion of these amounts, is explained by the fact, 
that the committee was paid for attendance. In 
1807, the receipts were 922. 1s. 5d., and the ex- 
pences 917/. 18s. 
bers, Mr. Smith (J.) and Mr. Reinagle having 
been added to the list. The value of the pictures 
sold is omitted, but the amounts paid to members 
are given. Mr. Glover heads the list for 88/. 16s., 
followed by Mr. Smith for 502. 4s. 3d., while Mr. 
Cornelius Varley brings up the rear for 5/. 3s. 9d. 
There are other items of interest in these accounts, 
but as figures are not attractive to all I omit 


There were now nineteen mem- | 


enforced, and that the members were not ungrate- 
ful for kind services. Thus, in 1810, this occurs: 
“From Mr. Hills by return, the sum voted by 
the society to make up a supposed deficiency for 
plate presented to him, 1. 8s." No doubt Mr. 
Hills well merited the plate. Sometimes also ex- 
hibitors did not realise all they looked for. Thus, 
in 1811, 42. 6s. 8d. was returned by “ Messrs. J. 
Varley, Nash, and Turner, for works sold for less 
than the prices sent in with them for exhibition.” 
In 1810, the exhibitors got 10 per cent. on the 
valuation of their works; in 1811, they received 
ls. 7d. in the pound ; and in 1812, only 6d. in the 
pound, and with this intimation Mr. 8. Rigaud 
closes his accounts. B. H. C. 





GREEK VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 


An eminent German has termed Greek and 
Latin pronounced in the English manner Kauder- 
wiilsch, that is, gibberish. The charge is but too 
true; for nothing —saving always the French 
mode—can be more atrocious. Only think of 
mihi (in which h is a mere diwresis) being pro- 
nounced like myhigh! Would it not then be as 
well to try to approximate at least to the original 
sounds of the letters? a thing not so very. dif- 
ficult. 

The French language has more points of con- 
tact, in my opinion, with the Greek than any 
other. ‘Thus, as far as my knowledge goes, they 
are the only languages that have circumflexed 
vowels, and they alone varied the accents of their 
words when employed metrically. At the present 
day, no doubt, the French do this only in their 
songs; but in the middle ages they must have 
done so in all their poetry, for otherwise I cannot 
see how the “Roman de la Rose,” for example, can 
be read so as to yield to the ear any metric me- 
lody. 

The following Greek and French vowels it is 
certain have the same sound: a, €, 4, v, @, ov, vt3 
a, & (ouvert commun), i, 1, 0, ou, ui. It may be 
doubtful whether o was the French 6 (as in son, 
won), or the Italian (as in not, hot), but it makes 
little difference; I, however, prefer the latter. 
Another dubious sound is that of 7; but I think 
we may safely cive it that of the é fermé, the 
Italian ¢; while to a, which is also somewhat un- 
certain, we may assign that of é ouvert, or ai, ei, 
for Callimachus makes vafy: rime with %ye, and 
Ulfilas (in the fourth century) uses the Gothic 
ai (the German open e in Berg, feld) to express 
both « and a. Finally, av must have been about 
the same as the Italian and German au. 

There remain, then, the diphthongs «, ev, and 
ot. Now we must observe that these all admit the 


| circumflex «7, €d, o7, and consequently the stress of 
them. It appears that in some cases fines were the voice must fall on the last vowel, the sound 
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of which alone can be prolonged. This, then, 
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must have had its natural sound, and the anterior | 


vowel was merely sounded slightly before it; «d, 
for example, sounding exactly as edit, or nearly as 
our you prolonged; while o must have had the 
sound of the old French oi in oil (oui), Loys 
(Louis). In fact I think that in this diphthong 
the Greeks retained their digamma, of which the 
sound was w, not v. I prove it thus. It was, 
we are assured, the same as the Latin v in vicus, 
vinum (olkos, olvos), and that this was the Italian 
u in uopo, uomo, fuori, &c., and not the German | 
v sound, is, I think, made clear by the following 
anecdote. When Crassus was about to embark 
on his fatal expedition to the East, a man was 
heard going about and crying Caunéas ficus ! 
which, from its similarity of sound to Cave n’ eas! 
was regarded as an ill omen. Now this could not 
be if the v in cave had the v sound. I think, then, 
olxos was pronounced weecos; olvos, weenos; pol, 
mwee, &c. 

As to the consonants, the only one that offers 
any difficulty is ¢; and as Cicero assures us it 
was not the Latin f, which he says a Greek could 
not pronounce, [ see no sound for it but that of v, 
for it surely was not the Sanskrit ph. 

I would finally observe that Greek prose should 
be read according to the printed accents, and Greek 
verse according to the metre; and if we were to 
do this, we might probably pronounce Greek so as 
to be understood by Plato or Demosthenes. 

Tuos. Ke1eutiey. 


ANCIENT CANONS CONCERNING THE 
RATION OF CHURCHES, 


REPA- 


The following canons are transcribed from a 
MS. in my possession, apparently written about 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. I cannot ascertain 
the occasion on which they were drawn up, but 
from the repository in which they were found, I 
have little doubt that they were intended for the 
guidance of some of the churches in this diocese 
previous to the establishment of the Reformed 
religion, the presentation to many of the livings 
being then in lay patronage. These canons are of | 
interest at the present time, when the “ Church- 
rate” question is agitating the country, and also 
as showing how the fabrics of our churches were 
sustained in the days of old. It appears that the 
“rents” and “oblations of the faythfull” were 
consolidated for general ecclesiastical purposes. 
We know from ancient records that the bishop's 
tenants were in some cases bound to supply “ wax 
for the altar,” by no means an oppressive exac- 
tion in these times. Compare the Bishop of Exe- 
ter’s letter, which appeared in The Times of Tues- | 
day the 12th inst. : — 


“These following Canons doe prove that the repara- 
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| tion of ruinus Carches * ought-to be don at the charges of 


the Curchmen* and Curch * livings, and not at the charges 
of the Parishioners : — 

“1, Of the rents belonging unto the Curch or of the 
oblations of the faythfull one onely portion is to be left unto 
the Bishop. And the Bon prist shall (under paine of 


| suspention) keepe two other portions towards the build- 


ings and mayntenance of the pilgrims and poore, and 
let the last parte be devided among the clergye, accord- 
ing each one his deserts. — 12. q. 2. c. de reditibus. 

“2. Let the rents and the oblations of the faithfull be 
devided unto foure partes, of w*" the Bishop shall keepe 
one to himself, and distribute one other parte to the 
clergye ‘according their diligence in performing their 
offices. Let him hand the third parte towards the work, 
and the fourth to be distributed among the poore and pil- 
grims. — 12. q. 2. c. Concesso. 

“3. It was decreed that wt" diligence (wherin wee 
hope you are vigilant for the good of the Church) the lands 
be reduced to the Ancient tillage, so that you bring the 
yerely rents to the Bishop (whose priviledge by all means 
ought to be kept) that according his disposition the ac- 
customed pensions may be devided, etc. and that to his 
knowledg, and according disposition the portion belong- 
ing to the buildings be imployed accordingly. — 12. q. 2 
ce. Vulterane. 

“4. It is fitt that according to the meanes of each 
Curch foure portions be made as well of the rents as also 
of the oblations of the fuaithfull: Whereof the one is the 
Bishop's, the other for the Clergie, the third for the poore, 
and the fourth to be applied for the buildings. And that 
w js applied for the reparation of the Curches ought to 
appear by manifest restauration, that it was truly im- 
ployed in the said work ; for it is detestable that the pre- 
lat should turne to his owne gaine such things as are ap- 
pointed for the said work. — 12. q. c. quatuor. 

“5. Our congregation hath decreed and ordained that if 
the Bishop do receave the third parte (w*", according to 
the Ancient Canons, the Bishops are wont to have from 
their parishes; the reparation of ruinus Curches must be 
done by the Bishops. And if the make choyse to hand 
the said parte unto the Curches, then the reparation 


| of the said Curches is to be done by the Curats under the 


care and vigilance of their Bishops. — x. q. 3. c. Vmo. 
“6. But what if the Bishop doth receave the parte al- 
lotted for the reparation of the buildings; and would 
surcease from receaving therof when the Church is in want 
of reparation? I say that he cannot surcease, for the 
Bishop is bound to the reparation of the Church, whereas 


| he receaved the parte belonging to the buildings, because 


the burden followeth the profitt.—Gloss. in ca. vmo. x. q. 
3., and this is understood of the thirds of the Parish 
Church. — Glossa ibidem. 

“7. Of those that hould Parish Curches wee answer, 
that they are to be compelled to the reparation, and 
mending of the same Curches: De Ecclés. reparand: c. de 
hist., where the gloss sayeth, if they receave the por- 
tion allotted for the buildings, nay without the same 
as may be gathered. —C. ult. de iis qua sint a major 
parte, cap. 12. q. 3. 

“8. Wee have decreed that if any Church be found 
ruinous, that the Curat shall be commanded to have it 
repaired. — x. q. 1. c. decrevimus cum glossa. 

“9. You are to bring the Bishop the rents gathered of 
all the Lands (belonging to the Church) as well in the 
Town as in the County, that by all means the said rents 
and also the oblations of the faithful may be devided in 
foure parts, whereof the Bishop is to take the one for 
himself, devide the other among the Clergie, and cause 
the third to be bestowed on the poore. And let the fourth 
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part belonging unto the buildings be therin imployed by of the quire or chancel, for the mending and reparation 


you according to the Bishop’s direction. And if in case 
parte of the said yearly portion doth remaine unspent, 
let it be given in keeping to some faythfull man chosen 
for the purpose by both parties, to the end that if any 
greater work doe chance to happen, that what by the di- 
ligence of sundrie yeares was gathered may be a helpe to- 
wards that greater worke, or imployed for to buy some pos- 
session for the comon utilitie of the Church. — 12. q. 2. ¢. 
yobis. Wherunto the gloss sayeth this is a verie good 
prooffe against the prelats that they may not aleadge the 
untruthfullnes of the tyme or the incursion of enemies, if 
the former yeares have beene fruitfull. — Gloss. si major 
in can. vobis 12. q. 2. 

“10. He that injoyes the Church ought to repayre the 
same, and this is true if he receaves the third parte due 
for the buildings. — Gloss. in ca. si Monachus, 16. q. 7. 

«11. Whosoever hath an Ecclesiastical benefice, let him 
by all meanes help the reparation of the roofe or the 
mending of the Churches. — De Eccles. reparand. ec. 11. 
Wherunto the gloss addeth, wher the profitt is the bur- 
den ought also to be, for he is not to be tollerated who 
embraces the gaine and refuses to undergoe the burden. 

“12. For although he onely who receaved the parte 
appropriated to the worke is bound to repayre the Curch, 
yet the beneficiaryes ar bound to give their helpe to- 
wards the reparation. — Gloss. in ca. ult. de iis que a ma- 
jori parte ca. 

“13, By all these Canons it appeareth that the layetie is 
not to be compelled to repayre the buildings of the 
Church, but onely the Clergie.— Gloss. in canon quatuor, 12. 
q.2. And if it be said that the charge of reparation doth 
fall upon the soyle, it is most evident that this is not 
understood of the graves or soyle within the walls of the 
Church. But of the lands, rents, and other profits be- 
longing to the Church, and unto the Curat and Clergie of 
the same Church as appeareth by the now cited canon, 
1, 2. 3. 4. et 10., which also is powred by the ensueing 
reason — 

“In former times it was forbidden that by no meanes 
buriall should be used within the Church, but abroad in 
the Churchyard, galleries, or other places adherent unto 
the Church.—13. q. 2. can. precipiendi. Yet the self same 
lawes and canons w*" now are of force for the reparation 
of the Churches were also of force at that tyme, when noe 
buriall was used within the churches, and consequently 
the soyle obliged for the reparation of the Church could 
not be the graves, w°" were not within the Church at all, 
but the Church lands, rents, fruits and profitts, w*® ac- 
cording to the aforesaid Canons ought to be devided into 
foure portions, whereof the one ought to be applied for 
the reparation of the Church or kept yearly from tyme to 
tyme untill there be want of reparation or of some other 
worke, as is determined above, Can. 10. When it ap- 
peareth by all these Canons that the Church, though it be 
a parish Church (as is expresst, Can. 5. 6. 7. 8.), is wholly 
to be repayred and reedefied out of the rents and profitts 
of the Church, so then the layetie is not by the Cannons 
bound to the like reparation either in the whole or in 
any parte therof, wherefore if the people in some places 
doe repaire the bodie or the lower parte of the Church, that 
is but of Custome onely, and not of any obligation of 
Cannons; and that the like Custome may be lawful, it 
must be leagally brought in, vz. with the free consent of 
the people, without any coaction; fora custom introduced 
with compulsion and violence, even for the reparation of 
any parte of the Church, doth not oblige, as it is proved 
by Peck, Ca. 9. de Ecclesiis reparand. And if in apy 
place it be a lawfull custome that the people ought to re- 
payre and mend the bodie of the Church, it followeth not 
that they are bound to contribute toward the reparation 


of all them doth belong unto him (whether he be Bishop, 
Curat, or any other) who receaves the same fourth parte, 
w*" out of the Church-livings ought to be appointed or 
kept for reparation of the Church, as by the aleadged 
Cannons it appeareth sufficiently, neither can the povertie 
of the Curch be aleadged; whereas by the cannons no 
Church could be builded without such certayne livings as 
may suflice for the mayntenance of two clergiemen at the 
least.—1. q. 2. c. gloss. de Eeclés. Edificandis. And it is 
knowne that since the first foundation of these Churches 
more than two clergie men were maintained in each of 
them, and the Churches from tyme to tyme repaired 
even in those dayes when the revenues and livings were 
not so copious as in this tyme they ar knowne to be.” 

R. C. 


Cork. 





Hlinor Notes. 


Sincutar ApvVeRTIsEMENT.—The following ap- 
pears in the Edinburgh Evening Courant of 28th 
October, 1758 : — 

* Glasgow, Oct. 23rd, 1758. 

«“ We, Robert McNair and Jean Holmes, having taken 
into our consideration the way and manner our daughter 
Jean acted in her marriage; that she took none of our 
advice, nor advised us before she married, for which rea- 
son we discharge her from our family for more than 
twelve months: and being afraid that some or other 
of our family may also presume to marry without 
duly advising us thereof, we, taking the affair into our 
serious consideration, hereby discharge all and every one 
of our children from offering to marry without our spe- 
cial advice and consent first asked and obtained: and if 
any of our children should propose or presume to offer 
marriage to any without, as aforesaid, our advice and 
consent, they in that case shall be banished from our 
family twelve months; and if they should go so far as to 
marry without our advice and consent, in that case they 
are to be banished from the family seven years: but 
whoever advises us of their intention to marry, and ob- 
tains our consent, shall not only remain children of the 
family, but also shall have a due proportion of our goods, 
gear, and estate, as we shall think convenient and as the 
bargain requires: and farther, if any of our children shall 
marry clandestinely, they by so doing shall lose all claim 
or title to our effects, goods, gear, or estate. And we in- 
timate this to all concerned, that none may pretend 


ignorance.” 
. 
G. J. 


Edinburgh. 


Ortnocrarny or Prorer Names.—Would it 
not very much assist the student of old docu- 
ments and letters if a collection of the different 
ways of spelling, and closely connected with this 
of pronouncing, the same proper name in different 
times and languages were made? At present each 
case has to be discriminated on its own merits. 
Thus De Harlay, Comte De Beaumont, French 
Ambassador to the Court of Elizabeth, writes Six 
Ralph Winwood’s name to De Villeroy Onynoust. 
The same name in its Italian form is Ridolfo 
Bimbodo. The Earl of Bothwell is Vattfal 
(French) ; Gasper Lax is Laet (Spanish), a well- 
known family of geographers formerly living in 
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i 
the Spanish Netherlands. Raleigh is spelt Rallé 


(French). If this is correctly rendered, Leigh, 
now pronounced Lee, must have been Lay. I 
hear Sir Walter’s name pronounced now on the 
stage, Rawley. LI lived in the same house with a 
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gentleman of the name of Eyre, one of the oldest | 


families in England. Some one not having seen 
the name written, entered him among the A’s— 
Aire. Coming to town about the time, I found 
people talking about a novel called Jane Ire. Is 
this common or extensive? How is the well- 


known publisher of Cambridge called —Daton, | 


Diton, or Deeton. Leibnitz is always spelt (in 
this country) with a ¢—this is from the Latin 
form —he writes his name Leibniz. Perhaps I 
have tired you. 
late Mr. Kemble has printed for the first time 
some of Leibnitz’s Letters, which will be in- 
teresting to mathematical “ lovers of old books.” 
John Kemble, it is well known, raised the town 
by pronouncing Roma, Room; that is, he took 
half the Italian form, to the great disgust of those 
who had made one of their own. Wa. Davis. 

St. John’s Wood. 

Porxa.—One of your contemporaries, alluding 
to this popular dance, says to a correspondent : — 


“ Don’t be surprised when we tell you that we have no 


| a’ (at or by) lane ? 
I will only mention that the | 
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Sauce. — “ Sarce, vegetables, Essex.” (Halli- 
well’s Dictionary.) This word is used in Norfolk 
and Suffolk in the same sense as in Essex. Read- 
ing yesterday in Luther's Bible, Exodus xii. 8, I 
found the words “ mit bittern Salsen,” which our 
translation renders “ with bitter herbs.” Proba- 
bly then the East-Anglian word is a remnant of 
the Saxon. I find in Fliigel’s Dictionary, Part 
II., Whittaker’s edition, “ Salse, f. (pl. n.) sauce.” 
But in Part I. (English-German) I do not find 
sauce translated salse. We have the word applied 
to one of the popular names of Alliaria officinalis, 
Jack-by-the-Hedge, or Sauce-alone. May not 
sauce-alone mean sauce-a’-lane, i. e. sauce (herb) 
Geo. E. F rene. 
Royden Hall, Diss. 





Aueries. 
WHEN DID HOLBEIN DIE? 


At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
on Thursday, the 14th Feb., Mr. Black announced 


| the very interesting discovery, among the records 


| in St. Paul’s, of the will of Hans Holbein; from 


| which it would appear that the death of that ex- 
| traordinary painter tock place, not in 1554, as 


doubt the polka was actually danced before Queen Eliza- | 


beth. Sir John Davies, in his poem on dancing, entitled 
* The Orchestra,’ 1596, shows that the Javolta must have 
closely resembled the modern polka. Hear him: — 
“* Yet is there one, the most delightful kind, 

A lofty jumping, or a leaping round, 

Where arm in arm two dancers are entwined, 

And whirl themselves in strict embracement bound ; 

And still their feet an anapest do sound ; 

An anapest is all their music’s song, 

Whose first two feet are short, and third is long.’ 

“There you have, in the ‘ anapewst,’ the peculiar na- 
ture of the polka pointed out—the pause on the third 
step.” 


W. J. Srannarp. | 
Sarusrity or Bexuity.—From the Report of | 


the Register-Gencral, it appears that Eastbourne 


ranks the highest among the healthy places of | 
England. Judging, however, from the inscriptions | 
on the tombstones in the churchyard of Bexhill, | 


which is within a few miles of Hastings, that | 


place may well rival Eastbourne. 


The Rev. H. W. Simpson, rector of that parish, | 


has kindly furnished me with the following fact, 
which is strikingly illustrative of what I have just 
stated. The population of Bexhill at the last 
census was 2,148. 
administered the sacrament to ten old people 
whose united ages amounted to 856 years, averag- 
ing 85 years and 9 months each; and the follow- 
ing was the order of their respective ages: one, 


94; two, 93; three, 93; four, 87; five, 85; six, 
84; seven, 82; eight, 82; nine, 78 ; ten, 78. 


R. W. B. 


| 


generally supposed, but eleven years earlier, 
namely, in 1543. The Hans Holbein of the will 
in question is not described in that document as 
a painter, but is considered to be identified with 
the painter, from being described as one of the 
king's servants, which Holbein was. 

The influence of this discovery upon the his- 
tory of artin England, supposing the identity of 
the testator and the painter to be established, 
will be singularly curious; for we shall have to 
find another artist, hitherto unknown, to whom to 
ascribe many admirable works executed after 
1543, and now unhesitatingly attributed to Hol- 
bein. 

The object of this Query is to ascertain whether 
any pictures or drawings are in existence which 
bear at once the name of Holbein, and a date 
subsequent to 1543. 

The following memoranda of such works, from 
Waagen’s Art Treasures, would, if confirmed, 
negative the supposition that the will in question 
is that of the painter : — 

1. Among the drawings in the British Museum 
is one of a clock, with an inscription stating that 


| the clock had been made for Sir Anthony Denny, 


At Christmas, 1859, the rector | 








and by him given to the king in the beginning 
of 1544. Waagen, Supp. p. 37. 

2. Portrait of Sir A. Denny, at Longford Castle, 
dated 1550, with a monogram, which Waagen in- 
terprets as Holbein fecit.—Ibid. p. 355. 

3. A male portrait in Mr. Neeld’s Collection, 
dated 1547.—Waagen's Art Treasures, ii. 246. 

4. Portrait of Edward VI. at Petworth, with 
date 1547.—Waagen, ii. 36. 
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5. Portrait of Edward VI. at Windsor. From 
the age of the king, obviously painted about 1552. 
—Waagen, tid, p. 451. 

Douce, in his Dance of Death (p. 144.), tells us 
that in the Iousehold Accounts of Henry VIII. 
there are payments to Holbein in 1538, 1539, 
1540, and 1541, on account of his salary, which 
appears to have been 30/. a-year; but from this 
time little more is heard of him till 1553, when 
he painted Queen Mary’s portrait. What is 
Douce’s authority for this statement? for, con- 
trary to his usual practice, he has omitted to give 


it. 

Mr. Black is so thoroughly imbued with the 
right spirit of an antiquary,— that spirit which 
desires not the maintenance of an opinion, but the 
establishment of truth, that Iam sure he will be 
glad to see attention thus drawn to his very in- 
teresting discovery. WiutiiaM J. Tuoms. 


FUNERAL VERSES ON KING JAMES L 
The following lines, which are full of the exces- 
sive adulation of royalty which was characteristic 
of the age when they were written, are copied 


from a contemporary book of MS. poetry (bound 


in crimson velvet, like a pocket album); some of 


the pieces in which I have identified as the pro- 
duction of Sir John Beaumont, Francis Beaumont, 
Dr. John Donne, and others : — 
= King James his Epitaph. 
“ All that have eyes now wake and weepe; 
He who waking was our sleepe 
Is fallen asleepe himselfe, and never 
Shall wake againe till wakt for ever. 
Death’s iron hand hath clos’d those eyes 
That weere att once three kingdomes’ spies, 
Both to foresee, and to prevent 
Dangers as soone as they weere meant. 
That head whose working braine alone 
Wrought all men’s quiett but his owne, 
Now lyes at rest; Oh, let him have 
The Peace he lent us, to his grave! 


“Tf noe Naboth all his raigne 
Weere for his fruitfull vineyard slayne, 
If noe Uriah lost his life 
Because he had too faire a wyfe, 
Then let noe Shimei’s curses wound 
llis honour, or prophane this ground. 
Let no blacke ranke-mouth’d breathed curre 
Peace-able James his ashes stirre. 
Princes are Gods, Oh doe not then 
Rake in their graves, to make them men! 
“ For two and twenty yeares’ long care, 
Yor providing su h an Heire, 
That to the Peace which wee before 
Maye adde thrice two and twenty more, — 
lor his day travayles, and midnight watches, 
For his cras’d sleepe, stollen by snatches, 
For two fierce Kingdomes joyn'd in one, 
For all he did or mean’t thave dune, — 
Doe this for him, write ore his dust, 
JAMES THE FAITHFULL AND THE JUsT.” 
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Whatever may be thought ihe of sentiments, the 
versification of these lines is above mediocrity, and 
if they are to be found in the works of any known 
poet, I should wish to be informed. 

Joun Goueu Nicuo.s. 





Arms Wantep.—An impression of a seal shows 
the following arms quartered : — 

1. Sable, a human leg pierced by a broken 
spear. On a canton a castle. (This is Bower, 
without any doubt.) 

2. Gules, a chevron or between three boars’ 
heads couped. 

3. Argent, a fess-engrailed sable between three 
talbots’ heads erased in chief, and a cinquefoil in 
base. 

4. Sable, a cross pattée argent. 

I shall be obliged if any one will help me to the 
names of the families to which the three latter 
bearings belong. What family of Bower is en- 
titled to them ? C. J. 


AstronomicaL Verses. — Some time ago I ob- 
tained from a friend a copy of some verses con- 
taining directions for beginning to make out the 
principal constellations and stars. He himself 
had copied it when at school from an old MSs. 
Can any of your readers inform me if it has ever 
been printed, or who is the author? I believe 
there is a Latin poem on the same subject; 
perhaps this is a translation. 

It is entitled “ Excursions through the Starry 
Heavens: North Pole elevated to about 55 De- 
arees.” There are forty-two verses; I shall give 
the first and the last :— 

“1. Where yonder radiant host adorns 
The Northern Evening Sky, ‘ 
Seven stars, a splendid waving train, 
First fix the wand’ring eye. 


“42. The ever watchful Kohab guards, 
White Dubhe points the Pole: 
The Pole at rest sees Heaven's bright host 


ed round him roll.” 
a 
Bartex. — The Rev. Joshua Barten, born 1 
June, 1656; admitted at Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge, 1672; was of Greenhill, in the parish 
of Norton, Derbyshire, 1678. Had he any, and 
what, church preferment in Derbyshire or else- 


7] 


where ? and when and where did he die! C. J. 





“Tue Barrow Diacers.”—Who is the author 
of a humorous piece with the following title? The 
Barrow Diggers; a Dialogue in Imitation of the 
Grave - Diggers in Hamiet, with Notes, 4to., 1839. 
This contains plates of articles found in tumuli in 
Dorsetshire. .A few copies only were printed. 

ZETA. 

Buack-Letrer Broapsipes. — During the few 

months that I had the care of the scientific books 
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of Oscot College, I found a broadside containing 
the terms on which Indulgences might be ob- 
tained, for the advantage of a church in or near 
the Tower of London. Of course it is well under- 





stood that we have to do with this matter here as | 


literary antiquaries only. Since then I have 
found that Mr. P. Collier has printed one, a bulla 


of Innocent VIII., respecting the marriage of | 


Henry VII., in the Camden Miscellany, and he 
refers also to another catalogued by Dr. Mait- 
land in the Lambeth library, a.v. 1494. Mr. 


Halliwell has catalogued one in his Proclamations 
and Broadsides, §c., No. 2193., “ An Indulgence 


or Grant of Days of Pardon” . . . for the church 
in Southwark ; and, thinking it unique, has added 
a facsimile, adding “ probably from the press of 
Wynkyn de Worde.” This is what I should like 
to know, —who translated and printed them, and 
how they were made public? Perhaps they were 
only fastened on the inner wall of the church, 
but they have all been found about the lining of 


old books. The copy that I found had some names | 


in a handwriting of the period, which I have no 


doubt had been added by the clergy of the church | 
As the printing of these broadsides | 


interested. 

extends only over thirty-five years, from 1485 to 

1520, it would be very desirable to have a com- 

plete list of them, connected as they are so closely 

with the early history of printing. Ww. Davis. 
St. John’s Wood. 


Bripenorta Erection. — What is the origin 
of the saying “ All on one side, like Bridgnorth 
election ?” Haveumonp. 


Cuaucer MSS.—I am desirous to obtain, for 


a special ; lete list of all MSS. of | 
Be me ol ep omy deaths: -  alhmredy ty co | Ulmellos,” young Elms, it is probable they had 
A.A. 


the whole or any part of Chaucer, in the public 
or private libraries of England or the Continent, 
with such descriptions and opinions upon the 
value of the same as may have been derived from | 
actual inspection. Can any of your readers kindly | 
add anything to the information upon this subject | 
contained in Tyrwhitt and Todd ? H. TI. P. | 


“Tae Cr.”—Can you give me the names of 
the two following translators of The Cid of Cor- 
neille? 1. The Cid, translated from the French 
of M. Corneille, by T. H., Gent., Lond., 1704. 
(See “N. & Q.” 2™ S. ix. 281.) 2. The Cid, 
translated from the French, Lond., 1802, by an | 
Officer retired from the Army. Zera. | 


Tue Comine, Tae Cuterrarn, AND BapcsE or 
tae Mac Rags, or M‘Craas. — You obligingly 
obtained me a valuable answer in July last to my | 
Query respecting “The Reay Country ;” will you | 
further oblige me by asking from what song or 
ballad this line was taken in Boswell’s Tour to the 
Hebrides (edit. Carruthers, p. 107.) : — 

“ And a’ the brave M‘Craas are coming,” 
referring to their coming, in 1715, to the assistance 





) ; 
of the Pretender’s forces? And further, it js 
| said, “ They seem never to have had a chieftain of 
their own.” 2ndly, therefore, Is it true that they 
never had a chief of their own? And have they, 
as a clan, any badge, and what is it? These three 
Queries, inserted in the next number of your “N, 
& Q.,” will considerably, in all probability, aid 
your inquirer, as well as inform others who need 
the information which I so much desire. 
H. W. G. BR. 
Generat Dirxes.—In a copy of Watson's 
Dublin Almanack for the year 1775, now in my 
possession, there is a MS. entry to the following 
effect :— 
“General Dilkes died Sunday, August 20th, 1775, at 
half-past three a.m.; buried on Thursday, the 24th, at 
six in the morning, in y* B. ground belonging to the 


. ’ 


Royal Hospital [Kilmainham, near Dublin}. 
As stated in Burton’s History of the Royal Hos- 





pital, Kilmainham, p. 135. (Dubl., 1843), “ Major- 
General Michael O'Brien Dilkes” was appointed 
Master of that noble establishment 21st Nov. 
1755, and was succeeded in office by the Right 
Hon. Lieut.-General John Irwin. Of what family 
was General Dilkes a member? and can you 
oblige me with any particulars of his military 
career ? ABHBA., 


“Tue Exas,” Smrrurretp.—I should be obliged 
if your readers could give me the earliest notice of 
this place, so often mentioned in the history of 
medieval London. The oldest I can find is in a 
close Roll, 4 Henry III. (1219), “ Furex facte 
apud Ulmellos com. Middlesex.” We learn from 
Stow, the place of execution was near “the 
Elms” in Smithfield. As the roll calls them 


not long been planted at that time. 
Poets’ Corner. 


Gorsitt.—Thomas Gopsill emigrated to Ame- 
rica about the year 1810. He was the son, if I 
mistake not, of Thomas Gopsill, of Soli-Hall, in 
Warwickshire, and was born in 1783. 

I find in recent reading of English works the 
names of Gopil, Gopsal, Gopsul, Gopeshille, and 
Goppeshull. I find the name also applied to the 
residence of Earl Howe in Leicestershire. 

Can you or any of your correspondents aid me 
in tracing the etymology of the word, and an- 
cestry of the said Thomas Gopsill? Are the 
names above given identical with Gopsill ? Is 
the name common in England; and, if so, in 
what counties ? and why is it applied to the resi- 
dence of Earl Howe ? Mipury, 

Jersey City, New Jersey, U. S. 


“Tus Green Bac.” — What were the contents 
of the article known as “ Zhe Green Bag?” Did 
it contain the papers of the “delicate investi- 
gation” on the conduct of the Princess of Wales 
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in 1806, or the seditious papers presented by Lord 
Sidmouth to Parliament in 1817 (see Haydn’s 
Dictionary of Dates), or those on Queen Caro- 
line's trial (see Martineau’s History of England, 
vol. i. p. 253.) ? or were these severally in green 
bags, and the term applied equally to each series 
of papers? 2nd. Is a green bag the us sual cover 
to documents sent from the offices of ministers of 





| 


state to parliament, as distinguished from the blue | 


bag of the law? 3rd. Or has the term “ green 


bag "a conventional meaning, as applied to in- 

vestigations of a delicate, or I may say indelicate, 

nature, such as the Spaniard calls Poco Verde ? 
Verpant GREEN. 


ment : 


Hueurnot Pastors exter Cuurcn or Ene- | 


tanp. — By what method did the Huguenot 
pastors, who took refuge in England after the 
tevocation of the Edict of Nantes, become clergy- | 
men of the Church of England ? PF. J. Ouvry. 


INTERMENT IN THE GoopWIN SANDs, — 

“We have an account from Hambourg, that on the 
16th of April last, about Six Leagues off the North Fore- 
land, Capt. Wyrck Pietersen, Commander of a Ship call’d 
the Johannes, took up a Coffin, made in the English 
Manner, with the following Inscription upon a Silver 
Plate, Mr. Francis Humphry Merrydith, died March 25, 
1751, Aged 51, which Coffin the said Captain carried to 
Hambourg, and there open’d it, in which was enclosed a 
Leaden one, and the Body of an elderly Man embalm’d, 
and dress‘d in fine Linnen. —— This is the Corpse that 
was buried in the Goodwin-Sands a few Weeks ago, ac- 
cording to the Will of the Deceas’d.”— London Evening 
Post, May 16, 1751. 

Was any reason given for this extraordinary 
selection of a place of sepulture ? 

Joun Pavin Purves. 

Haverford west. 


Jack Kercu anp uis Brotaernoop, — The 
Booke of Simples, by Dr. Bullein, written in 1562, 
speaking of hemp, says, — 

“There is an herbe which light fellowes merily wil call 
gallowgrasse neckweede, or the Tristram’s knot, or Saynt 
Andre’s lace, or a basterd brother’s badge, with a differ- 
ence on the left syde. You know my meaning.” 

What is meant by Tristram’s knot and St. An- 
dre’s lace? I find that Decker, in The Gulls’ 
Hornbook, speaks of Derrick the hangman ; and 
Dr. Nott, in a note on “ Derrick,” says, * We obtain 
here the name of that honourable character the 
public executioner of our author's day.” From a 
note of Dr. Grey's to Butler’s Hudibras, it ap- 
pears, — 

“Derrick was succeeded by Gregory Brandon, then by 
Mr. Dun, and in about 1684 John Ketch was ‘advanced 


| jeux d'esprit. 


to the same dignity, who has left his name to his suc- | 


cessors.”” 
Is there any list extant of the hangmen of 
London ? S. B. 


Mummy Cases. —Can any of your readers in- 
form me what wood was used by the —— 
for the manufacture of their mummy cases? R. F. 


Pair, Eart or Pemproxe’s Witi. — An ex- 
tract from the will of the Earl of Pembroke, who 
lived in the days of the Commonwealth (in which 
he leaves “ nothing to Lord Say, knowing that he 
will give it to the poor,” and “one word to Crom- 
well, because Cromwell never kept one of his 
own,” &c. &c.), is given in the article on “ Wills,” 
Quarterly Review, No. 216., p. 454., as if this 
celebrated will was really a testamentary docu- 
and the reviewer censures its ribaldry and 
profaneness. 

Is he not mistaken in supposing this to have 
been a real document? It is printed in the minor 
works of Samuel Butler, the author of Hudibras, 
3 vols. 24mo., and appears to be merely one of his 
J.E. J. 


Proruecy.—Can you afford me any clue as to 
the allusions in the subjoined poem, which I found 
in MS., and headed “ Prophesy.” If I under- 
| stand the first two lines, it would seem to have 
| been written antecedently to the year 1675, and if 
| that be the case, it would give an earlier date to 
the use of the word pun than ‘supposed by some 
of your correspondents : — 

“When five doth follow seven, 

And after one comes six ; 

When Jonians they play one another 
Many knavish tricks; 

When Oxford of antiquity, 
In wretched folio braggs; 

When Proctors they are hung about 
With Panteloons and Taggs; 

When Tupps, inspired with Quaker’s wine, 
From Botsom coaches drive ; 

When Townsmen they about their horne 
With one another strive; 

When men doe talk of Theaters, 
And Castles in the Aire; 

Then let gray beards who walke about 
In scarlet gowns beware; 

Their empire then is at an end, 
They must give place to witts; 

The Fords of Lyn shall then prevail, 
And eke the Northern Kitts; 

How happy then Chams town shall be; 
Suspensions then shall cease; 

And Jokes and Punns, and Conun-drums 
Enjoy perpetuall peace.” 

ABRACADABRA. 

Piurau or Memoranpum.—I remember, some 
years ago, reading an anecdote of a certain bishop, 
who, in dictating to his secretary, came to the 
word memorandums. ‘ Memoranda, my Lord ?” 
said the secretary, looking up inquiringly. at fy 
replied the bishop, “ memoranda, if you think it 
better English.” 

Who was the bishop ? 
dote recorded ? 


Rererences Wantep.—From “ 
and Hypocrisies,” in Fugitive Pieces in 
London, 1768, 8vo., pp. 184. : — 

“ The Chinese maid at soap and water rails, 

Crunches her feet, and never pares her nails ; 


And where is the anec- 

>, 8. C. 
Superstitions 
Verse, 
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The Greek, who garlick strove with prayer to win, 
Scornful defiled it when his wealth flowed in; * 
The Jew, with naked foot and lying tongue, 

On Sabbaths fed old swine, to feast on young.t 


” 


“ Arist.” may be Aristotle or Aristophanes. I 
find nothing about the Jews in the 3rd Book of 
Tacitus. Are the allusions to real passages, or 
inventions set off by sham references? E. N. H. 


Scawen Famiry.— Burke mentions two fami- 
lies of this name bearing arms. Can,any reader 
of “N. & Q.” give the pedigree of that one which 
bears the griffins’ heads in chief respecting ? One 
of this family married Mr. William Watkinson (I 
should say about 1708), as can be proved by his 
seal impaling the arms of Scawen, with the differ- 
ence noticed in the griffins’ heads. Whose daugh- 
ter was this lady, and what was her Christian 
name ? E. J. Roperts. 


Scorca Music. —Will any reader of “ N, & Q.” 
kindly inform me to what people we are indebted 
for that peculiarly characteristic music claimed as 
national, both by the Highlander and Lowlander 
of Scotland ? 

Welsh music, we are told, is really the music of 
the bards ; or the production of later composers, 
strongly imbued with the national feeling of the 
Cymri. Such also is the case with the genuine 
Irish music. But the idiosynerasy of Scottish 
music belongs neither to the Dane, Norwegian, 
Frisian, nor Anglo-Saxon — the elements of the 
people known as the Lowlanders of Scotland; 
therefore, it cannot have originated with them. 
Again, it is difficult to reconcile oneself to the 
idea that any relationship can exist between the 
pibroch, or other barbarous cacophonic brayings 
of the Highland bagpipe, and the noble melodious 
strathspey, Kc. 

David Rizzio is said to have given a polish to 
Scotch music ; and Neil-Gow is said to have im- 
proved it still more, many beautiful pieces being 
of his composition ; but the style, I suspect, is far 
more ancient than either of them; and Neil-Gow 
only worked from a model. ‘True, we find the 
sweet pathetic airs with words set to them in the 
Lowland dialect ; but are the words and the airs 
of these songs coeval ? 

The strathspey, a dance for two persons, de- 
rives its appellation from having made its first 
appearance in the country so called. When? is 
the question. My only authority is Dr. Oxilvie's 
Imperial Dictionary, §c. 

This induces another question to the Gailic 
scholar, viz. Is strath a genuine Gailic word, or 
only a corruption of srath, a valley ? A.C. M. 


Joun ve Sutrron, Baron Dupter.—TI hope, 
through the medium of “N. & Q,” to solve a 
genealogical dilliculty. Will you, therefore, per- 

a? 


Vide Arist. t Vide Tacit., Hist, lib. 3.” 


mit me to occupy a little of your space with the 
following questions ? — 

1. Did Sir Edmund Sutton, son of John Lord 
Dudley, K.G., who is said to have died 30th 
September, 1487, by Elizabeth Berkeley his wife 
(which Sir Edmund ob. v. p.), leave issue a son 
John, who was summoned from 1483 to 1487, “in 
which latter year he died,” and who married Ce- 
cilie, daughter and heiress of Sir Wm. Willoughby, 
Knt., by whom he had issue a son, Edward, K.G, 
who was also summoned, and died 1531 ? Or was 
the said Edward the son, and not the grandson, of 
Sir Edmund Sutton ? 

I will not confuse you with quoting authorities; 
suffice it to say I have consulted them to a great 
extent, both in print and MS., and they differ. 

2. What was the name of the wife of the said 
Edward, All the authorities are silent on this 
point ? 

3. There is a will of a John Lord Dudley dated 
August 17th, 2 Henry VII. (1487), quoted by 
Shaw (dist. of Staffordshire, art. Dupiey), as 
the will of John, son of Edmund. Is this not the 
will of John, the father of Edmund? Both Johns 
are said to have died in 1487. 

4. If John, son of Edmund, is a myth, who was 
the husband of Cecilie Willoughby ? 

My solution is that Edward was the son of 
Edmund (as stated by Nicolas (or Courthope ?) 
Historic Peerage, sub voce Duper), that Cecilie 
Willoughby was the wife of Edward, and that 
* John, son of Edmund,” never existed. 

[ apply to “N. & Q.” as a last resource, and 
trust some of your genealogical correspondents 
may be able to aid me. H. S. G. 





Queries with Answers. 


Sir Joun Suorter.— Can you give me any 
account of Sir Jolin Shorter, Knt., who was Sheriff 
of London in 1675, and was Lord Mayor in 1688? 
Also, if there is a portrait of him, or if there is one 
engraved of him. In the Life of John Bunyan, 
by Rev. Henry Stebbing, D.D., it is stated (from 
Ellis’s Correspondence, vol. ii. p. 161.) that John 
Bunyan was chaplain to Sir John Shorter when 
Mayor of London. R. W. 


[ The Shorters were originally from Staines in Middle- 
sex. Sir John Shorter was a member of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, and was arbitrarily appointed Lord Mayor of 
London by King James II. in the revolutionary year of 
1687-8. (Cunningham’s Walpole, vol. ix. p. viii.) He 
had a new quarter to his arms given him by the same 
King for receiving the Pope’s nuncio; and was grand- 
father to Catherine Shorter, the first wife of Sir Robert 
Walpole, Earl of Orford. James IL, the only time as 
King, honoured Sir John Shorter with his presence at 
his inauguration banquet. “The pageants,” says the 
London Gazette, “were chiefly designed to express the 
benelits the City (then deprived of its charter) enjoys o 
peace and plenty under his Majesty’s happy government, 
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end for the many advantages of that liberty with which his 
Majesty has been pleased so graciously to indulge all his | 
subjects, though of different persuasions.” The King 
was accompanied by Prince George of Denmark, and was 
met by the two Sheriffs at Temple-bar. Amongst other 
tables in the hall, there was one furnished for the foreign 
ministers, at which were present the Pope’s Nuncio aud 
the French Ambassador. Sir John Shorter came to an 
untimely death, during his mayoralty, in the following 
manner. It being customary for the Mayor to proclaim 
Bartholomew Fair, and to call in their way upon the 
keeper of Newgate, who entertains them with a cool 
tankard of wine, nutmeg, and sugar, Sir John, it seems, 
was not sufficiently careful in holding the tankard, so 
that the lid flapped down with great force, and made so 
much noise that his horse started, threw him off, and 
some say, broke his neck. He was buried with great 
funeral pomp in the parish church of St. Saviour, South- 
wark. The inscription on his grave-stone, as given in 
Allen’s History of London, iv. 501., is as follows: — “Sir 
John Shorter, Knight, who died Lord Mayor of the City 
of London, the 4th of September, 1688, aged 64 years. 
Also, Dame Isabella, his wife, obiit January, 1703, aged 
72 years.” In the Catalogue of the sale of the library 
of the late Samuel Gregory, Esq., by Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson, 10 March, 1859, under the name of Sir John 
Shorter, is the following article: “ Lot 202., Genealogical 
and Heraldical Memoranda, extracts, and particulars re- | 
lating to Sir Robert Walpole.” ] 


tupricaL Query.—lIn using the prayer for the | 
Church militant, is there any rule for whom to 
pray? I was surprised, at one of our cathedrals 
a short time ago, to find the Mayor omitted. 

Query, Was it because he was a Dissenter ? 

A. &. | 

[Our correspondent is probably thinking of the Bid- | 
ding Prayer before the Sermon, which varies according to 
circumstances. We may, however, mention the following 
incident, which occurred in 1766; —“ Bishop Warburton, | 
having preached before the Corporation at Bow Church, 
dined with the Lord Mayor, and was somewhat facetious. 
‘Whether,’ says Warburton, ‘I made them wiser than 
ordinary, at Bow Church, I cannot tell. I certainly made 
them merrier than ordinary at the Mansion House, where 
we were magnificently treated. The Lord Mayor told me 
the Common Council were much obliged to me, for that 
this was the first time he ever heard them prayed for, 
I said I considered them as a body who much needed the 
prayers of the Church.’”} 

Seats.—Can any of your correspondents help 
a tyro with information as to the antique seals 
described below ? — 

1. Pointed oval, 2 inches long. Device, I. H. 
8. seated within a pisciform nimbus, and holding 
a flag, on which is displayed a cross ; seven saints 
in adoration. Legend, s. DoMINI SALVATORI(Ss) 
DVCIGRI. 

2. Pointed oval, 13 in. workmanship very fine. 
Device, B. V. M. seated with the Divine Infant, 
who is holding a bird. (?) Legend, s. rraTERNI- 
TATIS CORDENARIORVM MALZBV * * ELE. 

3. Pointed oval, 2 in. Device, St. Bartlemy 
seated beneath a canopy with the symbols of the 
knife and purse. Legend, sanyTA BARTHOLME. 

4. Circular. Cross patonnée. sIGILLVM cCoON- 
SVLYM DE FOSSERETO. 


5. Circular. si. COMVNE DE INSVLA SANCTI 
COLMOCI,. 

6. Pointed oval. 
beneath canopy. 
PRE. MVTINEN. 


Device, St. Michael armed, 
Legend, GA. PETRIZANVS ARCI- 
IGNORAMUS. 


[It is always unsatisfactory, and often hopeless, to 
attempt to answer inquiries about seals without seeing 
impressions; for, beside that we have no indications of 
date or style of execution to aid us, a slight error in the 
description of a seal may lead to the grossest mistake. 
The principal difliculty commonly is to read the legend. 
Judging as well as we can from the above particulars, 
we think all these seals foreign. No. 1. is probably the 
seal of some church or guild, or of an ecclesiastic; but we 
apprehend the last word of the legend has been mis- 
read. No. 2. appears to be the seal of a Guild of Cord- 
wainers. The name of the place, we presume, could not 
be read. No. 3. may be the seal of a church or guild 
dedicated to St. Bartholomew, or the seal of some eccle- 
siastic. Surely the legend has been misread. No. 4. is 
probably the seal of the magistrates of some town, the 
Latin name of which is Fosseretum. No. 5. speaks for 
itself, but we are not able to say what place was meant 
by Znsula Suncti Colmoci. No. 6. is probably the seal of 
an Archpresbyter of Modena; though we apprehend the 
legend has not been completely or correctly read. ] 

Tuomas Aquinas AND THE ScHOOLMEN. — 
Jewel, touching on the subject of the true notes 
of the Church, gives us not a bad natural-history 
classification of the two orders of monks and 


| friars: — 


“Quod alii in piscibus, alii in oleribus, alii in calceis, 
alii in crepidis, alii in linea veste, alii in lanea sancti- 


| tatem constituunt; alii albati, alii pullati, alii latius, alii 


angustius rasi; alii soleati, alii nudipedes; alii cincti, 
alii discincti ambulant.” 

After enumerating other instances in proof of 
disunion and dislocation in the Romish Commu- 
nion, he proceeds : — 

“ Alios qui (Thomas) quinque conceptis verbis, alios qui 
eadem illa quinque verba repetendo, dicant consecrasse ; 
esse alios qui in illis quinque verbis (hoc) pronomine de- 
monstrativo, putent panem triticeum.” — Juelli, Apolog. 
Ecc. Ang. ed, Cantab., pp. 44, 45. 

Will any one versed in the scholastic theology 
of the Thomists oblige me by giving the “quinque 
verba” in this passage ? *. S. 

| See Mark xiv. 22., Luke xxii. 19., and 1 Cor, xi. 24. 
(Vulgate) for the “quinque verba:” “Hoc EsT ENIM 
Corrus MEUM.” ] 

Sire Jcrivs Carsar’s MSS. sotp in 1757. — 
A MS., No. 58. in the Catalogue, contained a 
variety of miscellaneous matters relating to the 
Master of the Rolls and his office, rank, &c., and 
was purchased by Mr. Webb. Can any of your 
readers acquainted with MSS. tell me who Mr. 
Webb was, and what became of his MSS.? He 
appears to have been a collector, and at that 
period well known. G. 

[Philip Carteret Webb, the distinguished antiquary, 


| was the purchaser, whose MS. collections are noticed in 


Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, ii, 280. Sir Julius Cwsar’s 
Ms. relating to the Master of the Rolls is now in the 
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Lansdowne Collection, No. 163. There is also another 
MS, relating to the Office of the Master of the Rolls, 
formerly belonging to Francis Hargrave, Addit. MS. 
8887. ] 





Replies. 


UGH DE CALVACAMP, AND CALVACAMP, IN 
NORMANDY. 


(2"*'S. xi. 47.) 


Hugh de Calvacamp was the father of—1. Hugh, | 


Archbishop of Rouen from 942 to 989, appointed 
to that see by William I., surnamed Longsword, 
the son of Rollo; and of, 2. Randolph, on whom 
his brother, the Archbishop, bestowed the fief of 
Todiniacum, or Toény, alienating it from the 
patrimony of the see. (Acta Archiepp. Rothomag., 
by a monk of St. Quen, temp. Pap. Greg. VIL, ap. 
Mabillon, Vett. Analecta, p. 223.) Randolph was 
the father of Randolph Sire de Totny. (Charter 
by Rich. II, shortly before 1027, in Mem. Soc. 
Ant. Norm., vol. xiii. p. 10.) Randolph Sire de 


Totny was father of Roger de Toény, surnamed | 


the Spaniard (Charter of Foundation of the Abbey 
of Conches, ap. Gallia Christiana, tom. xi., Instru- 
menta, col. 128.; and Gul. Gemet., lib. v. cap. 10., 
ap. Duchesne, Script. Norm., p. 253.), who re- 
belled on the accession of William the Bastard, 
Duke of Normandy (Gul. Gemet., lib. vii. cap. 3., 
ap. Duchesne, p. 268.); and of whose sons—1. 
Randolph, the eldest survivor, acquired large pro- 
perty in England at the Conquest, and became 


ancestor of the Lords de Toény, extinct temp. | 


Edw. II.; and 2. Robert, a younger son, obtained | : . P Be 
| more fully in the last (the third) edition of the 


immense estates in Staffordshire and elsewhere, 
and founded the original house of Stafford, and 
the knightly family of the Gresleys. ‘This latter 
Randolph is described as the hereditary standard- 
bearer of the Normans (Order. Vital., lib. iii., ap. 
Duchesne, p. 493., and lib. vi. p. 576.; Rom. de 
Rou, vol. ii. p. 195.), and as “ab illis famosis mi- 
litibus trahens progeniem, qui 4 Cigni nomine 
intitulantur,” (Math. Paris, Vite Abb. Sti. Albani 
Monast., p. 29., with which compare the Siege of 
Carlaveroc, p. 42. and p. 369.). 

Roger de Toény, the Spaniard, is described by 
William of Jumieges as “de stirpe Malahulcii, 
qui Rollonis patruus fuerat, et cum eo Francos 
atterens, Normanniam fortiter acquisierat,” i. e. 
he was of the stock of Malahule, paternal uncle of 
Rollo, the conqueror of Normandy ; and he re- 
belled in indignation at a bastard being preferred 
to the succession in exclusion of the legitimate 
heirs. (Gul. Gemet., ap. Duchesne, p. 
supra; and Benoit, tom. iii. p. 8.). fa 
with this descent, the Archbishop Hugh is de- 
scribed by the monk of St. Quen as “ prosapia 
clarus,” although “ ignobilis cunctis operibus,” 
being a great waster of the Church patrimony, 
and otherwise blameworthy ; and his brother Ran- 


268., ut | 
keeping | 


dolph is likewise described by the same authority 
as “ potentissimo viro.” The Archbishop was the 
contemporary of William I., the son of Rollo, 
Hugh de Calvacamp, his father, probably there. 
fore belonged to the same generation as Rollo, 
But Malahule, ancestor of the Toténys, was Rollo’s 
paternal uncle. It follows therefore, almost of 
necessity, that Hugh de Calvacamp was son of 
Malahule. ' 

Rollo was the son of Rognvald, surnamed the 
Wise, the Rich, and the Magnificent, Jarl of 
Mire, in Norway (Snzorro, vol. i. p. 100., ed. 1777; 
or Laing’s Trans., vol. i. p. 292.) ; and Rognvald 
was son of Eystein Glumru, or the Eloquent 
(Snorro, vol. i. p. 84.; and Laing, vol. i. p. 279.). 
Malahule was, therefore, younger brother of 
Rognvald, and younger son of Eystein. 

Kystein’s father was Ivar, the independent Jarl, 
or prince, of the Uplanders of Norway. (Islands 
Landnamabok, pt. iv. cap. 8. p. 301.) Ivar, again, 
was son of Haldane the Old (ibid.): and the as- 
cending series of Haldane’s ancestors are traced, 
up to mythological times, in the Fundinn Nore- 
gur, as printed, for example, in P. E. Miiller’s 
Saga- Bibliothek, vol. ii. p. 430.). They appear to 
have belonged to the original stock of the North- 
men, who ruled in Norway and the North before 
the Inglinga, or race of Odin, obtained the supre- 
macy ; and this, too, is in keeping with the obscure 
reminiscences recorded by William of Malmesbury 
and Dudo de St. Quentin, as cited by Mr. Thorpe 
in his translation of Lappenberg’s England under 
the Norman Kings, p. 8. 

These Jater references are given, in extract, 


Lives of the Lindsays, vol. i. p. 401,—the family 
described alternately as “ de Limesi,” “ de Linde- 
siaco,” and “de Lindsay,” being one of the once 
numerous branches of the Toénys. Proofs of the 
filiation of Robert, the first de Stafford, and of 
Godehilda, mother of Robert and wife of Roger 
the Spaniard, a Spanish princess, are also there 
referred to. 

I regret that I have not as yet ascertained the 
locality of Calvacamp ; and I shall be grateful to 
Senex if he will acquaint me with it, should he 
effect the discovery. I will, of course, do the like 
on my part should I be so fortunate. At present 
I incline to think that the word may have been 
mistranscribed from the original MS. 

Linpsat. 


CLEANING SIDES OF AQUARIA. 
(2"¢ §. ix. 181.) 

In “ N. & Q.” a correspondent (M. R. D.) asks 
for information as to the best mode of “ removing 
confervoid growths from the sides of an aqua- 
rium.” Appended to this Query is an ably 
written Note by Mr. W. A. Luoyp rather on 
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the means of preventing. the formation of such 
owths by the adoption of slope-backed tanks 
than as affording a direct answer to the question. 
Since doubtless many of your readers are the 
possessors of the old-fashioned rectangular glass 
tanks, I beg to offer a simple and effectual plan 
for cleansing and keeping clean the glass walls of 
these aquaria. The influences of season and light 
on the development and deposit of vegetable spores 
are now so well understood that it is hardly ne- 
cessary to remark that during the winter time 
this deposit is at its minimum, whereas in summer 
it takes place with almost incredible rapidity. 
Again, a tank which is placed at a considerable 
distance from the light of the window will remain 
clear and unclouded even during the hottest 
season, whereas a similar tank exposed to the 
direct rays of the summer sun will become ob- 
seured in the course of a few hours. There can 
be no question that a certain amount of light is 
essential to the well-being of the inhabitants of 
the tank, both animal and vegetable, but I appre- 
hend it to be very possible so to regulate the 
admission of that light by the employment of 
curtains, or shades of varied thickness and colour, 
that while on the one hand sufficient light shall 
be admitted for all the requirements of healthy 
life, we may guard against its excess, and thereby 
retard, if not altogether prevent, an unsightly 
deposit of spores. With a view to effect the re- 
moval of the spores from the surface of the glass, 
Ifind the common flat varnish-brush, as sold at 
the oil-shops, a most efficient agent, and far pre- 
ferable to the piece of sponge tied on to a stick ; 
care should, however, be taken to reduce the 
length of the bristles to half an inch, in order to 
guard against too great pliability. This suffices 
to remove all newly-formed deposits, while the 
spores are but loosely attached to the glass, and 
should be practised daily in summer-time, and at 
longer intervals at other seasons, as may be re- 
quired: it should be borne in mind that an ad- 
ditional advantage is gained by the frequent 
application of the brush beyond maintaining the 
transparency of the walls of the tank; the slight 
disturbance of the water tends to prevent the 
formation of a film on the surface, which, in Lon- 
don houses at least, rapidly accumulates, and acts 
prejudicially on the health of the inhabitants. 
Whenever some time has been permitted to elapse 
from the first commencement of deposit, the spores 
attach themselves so firmly to the glass as to re- 
sist not only the varnish-brush, but even the 
finger-nail. “Accident made me acquainted with 
a plan for removing the growth at this stage: 
having left a fresh-water tank unwatched for a 
— of some six weeks during the autumn of 
ast year, I used the brush without effect, and 
essayed the first thing that came to hand, which 
chanced to be a spare microscopical glass slide ; | 


using this as a scraper, and holding the slip of 


glass obliquely so as to gain the advantage of a 
cutting edge, the objectionable growth disap- 
peared in a few minutes. To escape the incon- 
venience caused by the requisite immersion of 
the arm and hand in the water, an ingenious artist 
in wood—Mr. Barnett, of 13. Wells Street, Oxford 
Street—made for me a convenient “holder,” con- 
sisting of a clip to secure firmly the piece of 
glass at the required angle with a long handle 
suited to the dimensions of the tank: being con- 
structed entirely of wood, the instrument is equally 
available for a marine or fluviatile aquarium. It 
is important to observe that in the selection of 
the slides employed, the edges of the glass must 
not be ground and polished, but remain sharp 
and untouched, as left by the action of the cutting- 
diamond. These slides are readily obtainable from 
any dealer in microscopical apparatus. Whenever, 
from long absence from home or other causes, the 
tank becomes hopelessly obscured, not merely by 
a thick layer of spores, but even by true confer- 
void growth, it becomes necessary to syphon off 
the water to within an inch or so from the bottom, 
and clean the walls thoroughly. This is easily ef- 
fected by use of the material known as “ Oakey’s 
glass paper, No. 14,” which quickly removes all 
deposit without scratching the glass. On the only 
occasion I found it necessary to have recourse to 
this radical cure, the effect on some minnows which 
had lived and prospered in the tank for upwards 
of three years and a half was somewhat remark- 
able: the fright they underwent during the pro- 
cess of cleansing caused them to lose their natural 
healthy hue, and turn to a pale ashy grey, which 
lasted for more than a week. This fact, though 
well known to students of natural history, is 
probably not often witnessed by cultivators of 
aquaria. J.N. T. 





CHANGE OF NAME, 
(2™¢ S. xi. 267.) 

From the following passage, extracted from 
Selwyn’s Nisi Prius, (edit. iv. 1817), p. 18., the 
inference would be drawn, that in the case sug- 
gested by your correspondent Heratp, any legal 
contracts entered into after such change of name 
would be valid, supposing no fraud were intended 
in respect thereof : — 

“A person, whose baptismal and sur-names were 


Abraham Langley, was married by banns in the name of 
George Smith, having been known in the parish where 


| he resided and was married, by that name only from the 


time of his first coming into the parish till his marriage, 
which was about three years; it was holden that the 
marriage was valid. (R. v. Billingshurst, 3 Maule and 
Selwyn, 250.) So where a person had gone by an as- 
sumed name for sixteen weeks, in order more effectually 
to conceal himself, having deserted from the army, and 
was married by his assumed name by license; the 
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marriage was holden good, no fraud being intended in 
respect of such marriage. (2. v. Burton on Trent, 3 M. 
and §. 537.)” 

In all legal instruments the name should be 
given before the common designation, thus: A. 
B. C. D. commonly known by the name of A. D., 
signing by the original name. As on changing a 
surname, in all future deeds, the former name is 
given and the date of the authority whereby such 
name was udopted: as, “A. B. F. (whose sur- 
name was formerly M., but who was authorised 
to take theesurname of F. instead of that of M. 
by the Queen's Sign Manual, bearing date the 
day of 18—;” signing in the adopted 








name. 

It is common saying “ There i is nothing in a 
name ;" but so important is it to a man, with 
reference to his own interests, and frequently to 
those of the community at large, that every 
change, or transposition of the parts thereof, 
should be carefully avoided. 

Ernest W. Bartiett. 

Brighton. 


Eccentric Travetrter (2™ S, xi. 132.) — To 
ana of “eccentric travellers” may be added the 
story of the Englishman who is said to have 
made a bet that Van Amburgh, the lion-tamer, 
would be eaten by his ferocious pupils within a 
given time; and who followed him about the 
Continents of Europe and America, in the hope of 
seeing him at last devoured, and so winning his 
stake. Eugtne Sue introduces this mythical 
Englishman among the dramatis persone of the 
Wandering Jew. 

The Russians also have a story of an eccentric 
traveller, of course an Englishman, who posted 
overland, and in the depth of winter, to St. Peters- 
burg, me ‘rely to see the famous wrought-iron 

gates of the Summer Garden. Ie is said to have 
died of grief at finding the gates superior to those 
at the entrance to his own park at home. Add to 
this the lying traveller, who boasted that he had 
been everywhere; and who being asked how he 
liked Persia, replied that he scarcely knew, as he 
had only stayed there a day. Note, likewise among 
eccentricities, the nobleman [still living] of whom 
it was inquired, at dinner, what he had thought of 
Athens during an oriental tour. He turned to his 
body servant, waiting behind his chair, and said— 

“ John, what did I think of Athens ?” 
Grorcr Aveustus SALA. 

Clement's Inn. 


Purr Stunss (2™ S. 
following may assist T. FE. Si in his inquiries : — 

“ He beareth sa. on a bend or, between 3 pheons arg., 
as many fermaulx gu., by the name of Stubb. Crest. A 
demi eagle displayed or, holding in his bill an oak branch 
fracted, proper. Motto. ‘ Dominus exultatio mea.’ Borne 
by the Reverend Mr. Philip Stubb, M.A., Archdeacon of 


. 429.) — Perhaps the 


Albans. Those of Norfolk, who spell their name 
Stubbs, have for their crest a buck’s head cabossed, with 
a pheon between his horns.” — Kent’s Banner Displayed, 
or Gwillim Abridged, vol. ii. p. 714., ed. 1755. 

Stubbs, of Water Eaton and Bloxwich, co. Staff, 
bore the same arms. See Wightwick pedigree, in 
, ’ = . - 
Burke's Commoners, for a short pedigree of this 


family. H. S. G. 


Tower Guost (2S. x. 477.) — Was not the 
** Tower Ghost,” as told in Gregory's Letters on 
Animal Magnetism, suggested by the celebrated 
spectral performance of Schrepfer at Dresden, as 
narrated in Wraxall’s Memoirs of the Courts of 
Berlin, §c., 2nd edition, 1800 (vol. i. p. 277.), to 
parts of which it bears a strong resemblance ? 
V. C. Trevetyay, 
Yorksurre Worps (2™ S. xi. 49. 117.) —I am 
much obliged to W. H., D., and Mr. R. S. Caan. 
nock, for their replies. None, however, of the 
meanings given of the word gare quite satisfy me, 
I heard the word from the lips of an East Riding 
ploughman, and inferred its meaning to be a cor- 
ner or angle of a field, acute rather than right 
angled. J.8. 


Querirs RESPECTING Knicuts (24 S. xi. 109.) 
— “Sir Halten Ffarmer” was no doubt the same 
person as Sir Hatton Fermor, ancestor of the pre- 
sent Earls of Pomfret. He was son of Sir George 
Fermor of Easton Neston, co. Northampton, 
and was knighted by James I. on the 11th of June, 
1603, when his majesty was honouring Sir George 
with a visit at Easton. Sir Hatton was sheriff of 
his county in the 15th of James [. He married, 
Ist, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edmund Anderson, 
Lord Chief Justice ; and 2ndly, Anna, daughter of 
Sir William Cockain, Lord Mayor of London, by 
whom he had five sons and six daughters. He 
died in 1640. 

A branch of the family, settled in Treland, wrote 
the name Farmar; and I have seen it, in a MS. 
letter of the last century, written Farmer. 

T. E.8 

Grorce Rex (2° S. x. 89.; xi. 117.) — About 
twenty years ago, I was one day wi alking from 
Bath to Tiverton, on the south side of the river; 
and on the right-hand side of the road, I saw 4 
sign-board against the front of a house (I think it 
was a blue board, with yellow or gilt letters), 
bearing the words: « George Rex, Shoemaker.” 
I know nothing of the person, but the singularity 
of the name made an impression on me. 

P. Horcursos. 

Tue Ass witn Two Panniers (2" S. xi. 118.) 
— See Peveril of the Peak, cap. 32. p.831. (People’s 
Edition). P. J. F. Gantintox. 


Hereprrary Arras (2™ §, ix. 344. 413. 454; 


Bf )—In the parish chest of Sidmouth, Devon, 
| there is a deed numbered 59 in dorso », and dated 


[204 S. XI. Fen. 28, ‘6, 
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Feb. 5, an. 17, Charles I., where one of the wit- 
nesses subscribes himself “ William Braddick ats 
Jermitt.” The last word is of doubtful reading. 
The name Braddick is common in the neighbour- 
hood, but the alias seems to be unknown. 
P. Hurcuinson. 
Brocrarny (2™ S. xi. 107.) —Sir Thomas Rud- 
ston, second Bart. of Hayton, E. R., co. York, 
baptized 1639, married Katherine, daughter and 
co-heir of George Mountayne, Esq., of Westow in 
Yorkshire. This may perhaps afford a clue to 


INVESTIGATOR. T. E. S. 


Portrait or Joun, Eart Liconter (2 S. x. 
494.)—In Bromley's Catalogue of Engraved Brit- 
ish Portraits, the following occur :—1. When Sir 
John Ligonier; view of an army, painted by J. 
Lathem, and engraved in mezzotint by J. Brooks, 
9, The same, on horseback, a sheet, mezzotint, 
painted by J. Reynolds, engraved by E. Fisher. 
3. A large folio, painted by J. Fournier, and en- 
graved by P. Tange, 1747. 4. A mezzotint, from 
a painting by I. Worsdale ; the General is repre- 
sented with his hand in his bosom, and star, 1756. 
5. A folio etching, no painter or engraver’s name ; 
on horseback ; an outline, probably an unfinished 
plate. 

In the Charles Museum, Maidstone, there is a 
picture, life size ; said to be copied, by Harlowe, 
a pupil of Sir Thos. Lawrence, from a painting by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the General and his Aid- 
de-camp ; with a representation of a battle in the 
distance, regiments of cavalry moving up to sup- 
port, one of which bears a yellow colour for the 
regiment. The picture is admirably painted ; and 
a practical judge of paintings considers that the 


state of the colours evinces an earlier date than 
1 


Harlowe's time ; it may possibly be a duplicate of 


Sir Joshua’s painting. 


Portraits or Cuaries, Duxr or ScHomnerc, 
ano Joun, Earn Licontrer (2"* S. x. 494.) — 
I have a print of a “Duke of Scomberg,” en- 
graved by J. Chapman, 1798 ; and another of Sir 
John Ligonier, engraved by W. W. Ryland. I 


believe they were both engraved for histories of 


England. I do not know whether they are those 


inquired for by your correspondent S. A. S.; if 


they are, and he would like to have them, I shall 

feel a pleasure in sending them to him, on receipt 

of his address, FE. Oatnrinee. 
Martley, near Worcester. 


Mummy or a Mancuester Lapy (2 §, 
viii. 147.)\—In “ N. & Q.” an inquirer, F. R. R., 
asks for information about the “Mummy of a 
Manchester Lady.” It is only a few days since I 
accidentally saw the above inquiry, or I should 
have replied sooner. The following I can vouch 
for being nearer the truth, than what your cor- 
respondent seems to be in possession of. 
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The mummy in question is that of a maiden 
lady, a Miss Bexwick or Beswick, who died about 
the middle of last century. This lady had a great 
horror of being buried alive; to avoid this she 
devised an estate to her medical adviser, the late 
Charles White, Esq., and his two children, viz. 
Miss Rosa White and her sister, and his nephew, 
Captain White (now living), on condition that the 
doctor paid her a morning visit for twelve months 
after her decease. In order to do this it was of 
course requisite to embalm her, which he did, 
and she was then placed in the attic of the old 
mansion in which she died, and in which the doctor 
took up his residence. Upon his leaving it, she 
was removed to the house erected by him in 
King Street, Manchester, and which stood on the 
ground now occupied by the Town Hall. At the 
death of Dr. White she was sent to the Lying-in 
Hospital, where she remained until she arrived 
at her present resting-place, the Manchester 
Museum of Natural History. 

I should certainly say that De Quincy’s asser- 
tion of the body being changed, and that of a 
notorious highwayman being substituted, is not 
correct; but I should think it could easily (if 
necessary) be ascertained by any gentleman with 
a competent anatomical knowledge. 

The estate above-named is called Cheetwood, 
with an old Hall, which was at one time a black 
and white timber mansion, but now, 1861, so 
modernised externally, as scarcely to be recog- 
nised by any one who knew it fifty years ago. 
The locality is about one mile to the N.E. of Man- 
chester; it must have been held on a lease of 
lives by the Beswicks from the Derby family, to 
whom it will again revert upon the death of 
Captain White, surviving nephew of the late 
Charles White, Esq., and will then become swal- 
lowed up in the omnivorous jaws of an increasing 
city. Forty years ago it formed one of the most 
delightful walks in the suburbs of Manchester. 

Fifty years ago I was born in the Old Hall 
at Cheetwood, where my father and grandfather 
resided for many years previous. My father was 
intimately acquainted with Mr. White, but whether 
he derived the above information from him or not 
I cannot say, but should think it likely that he 
did. 

I shall be glad to furnish to your correspondent 
any other information on this subject that I may 
‘ M. Y. D. 


Girstes (2"¢ S. xi. 129.) —Some amusing and 


| interesting information about the “ Kirk Yetholm”™ 


gipsies will be found in Sir Walter Scott's Intro- 
duction to Guy Mannering, and in the Statistical 
Account of the Parish of Yetholm. Some beauti- 
ful lines on the race will be seen in Dr. Leyden’s 
Scenes of Infancy. G. 


Edinburgh. 
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Sre Ricwarp Poorer, or Pore (2™ S. xi. 77.) 
— My thanks are due to T.E.S. He would 
confer a very great favour if he would oblige me 
with transcripts of any pedigrees of the name, 
either from the British Museum or any other 
source, 

The question now arises, Who was Gilbert 
Poole who married Katherine, daughter of Wen- 
vinwen and Susanna, daughter of Richard Clare, 
Earl of Gloster? The family is evidently not 
of British lineage, but became so by intermar- 
riage. 

It is most singular that the name Poole, or Pole, 
is almost unknown in Wales: there are some few 
of the name Poole in Montgomeryshire and Rad- 
norshire. It is still more extraordinary that a 
family possessed of Welsh property, and by mar- 
riage connected with the ancient blood of the 
principality, should have settled down in one of 
the English home counties. A. M. 


Curtous Remains rn Norwicn (2" S. x. 446. 
523.; xi. 38. 72.)—I cannot understand why Mr. 
D’Aveney speaks of the earthenware vessels dis- 
covered ten years ago in Norwich, as “ common 
domestic pitchers.” It is surely important to be 
extremely accurate in describing these vessels, 
when we are seeking to determine their use and 
application. I have one in my possession, and 
have carefully given its shape and size in former 
communications to “N. & Q.” (1" S. xi. 233. 
314.). They were not pitchers, for they had 
neither ears, mouths, nor handles : they were jars, or 
urns, of light red earth, thin, and glazed in the 
inside. 

I observed (1* S. x. 434.) that other such jars 
had been found with human bones or ashes in 
them ; upon which Mr. D’Aveney expresses re- 
gret that matter so new and important should 
have been accompanied with no reference. I 
could not recollect where, but I am certain of 
having read of such discovery, and I believe it 
took place in France. I myself did not see any- 
thing in the jars which I examined in Norwich ; 
but since my last communication to “ N. & Q.,” I 
have learned from a gentleman, still resident in 
Norwich, that he, at the time of the discovery of 
these jars at St. Peter’s Mancroft, did see at the 
bottom of one which he examined, remains both 
of charcoal and bones. F. C. H. 


Having read with much care and interest the 
above articles, on the jars which have been found 


in two of the Norwich churches, I beg to offer the tel . 
| the name of Bithiah ; which, however, the mother, 


following conjecture as to their use. 

On visiting the church of the Holy Trinity at 
Coventry, some few years back, I was much struck 
with the plan adopted for warming it. It con- 
sisted in a number of deep holes, or rather pits 
below the pavement, filled with red-hot coke or 
charcoal ; the mouth being covered with an iron 


grating. May not these jars have been used for 
the same purpose ? 

Mr. Peacock also states that one, which was 
found at Fountains Abbey, contained ashes. Had 
the Norwich ones any? And if so, were the con. 
tents of either subjected to microscopical examin- 
ation? For by this means it might be determined 
whether the ashes were those of wood or bones. 

43, 

Tne Mountaynes or Yorksurre (2™ §S, xi, 
107.)—Investicator will find a pedigree of the 
family of Mountaigne of Westow, co. York, in 
Dugdale’s Visitation of that county, recently 
printed by the Surtees Society (p. 362.) The 
arms are, Barry-lozengy or and azure, on a chief 
gules three cross-crosslets of the first. Crest, a 
crane’s head issuing out of rays, all or. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Tavus (2™* S. x. 227.) — Accidentally turning 
over your pages, I alighted on Cutupert Bene’s 
* Tavus,” and can add an instance of the use of a 
substantive related to that word, with an addi- 
tional provincialism which I submit to that gentle 
man : — 

A country farmer's daughter, a Berkshire one, 
was objecting to travel in a stage-coach, about 
sixty-five years ago, and said, in support of her 
opposition to that mode of conveyance: “ They 
do drive so hugeous fast they puts me in a Tavin 
and gules.” I, Firzuenry. 


Nartuecta: Waar? (2"¢ S. xi. 89.) — Is not 
this the scorpion fly, one of the Panorpine, asub- 
family of the Libellulide ? The foot of the scor- 
pion fly is jointed like a cane or reed: hence pro- 
bably the name — Ndpént. 

Joun Pavin Patturrs. 

Haverfordwest. 


Spoon-prirt: Spray (2S. xi. 63.) — Surely 
there ought not to be so much froth raised about 
this expression. Is it not foam-drift? Foam or 
spray detached from the summit of a breaking 
wave, and driven by the wind : answering exactly 
to spuma of the Romans, and derived from it :— 

“ Ter spumam elisam et rorantia vidimus astra.” 

The confusion between spoon and spoom is too 
obvious for notice. We need scarcely adopt Pa- 
RATHINA’S suggestion to recover this barbarous 
word, when we have several synonyms for it, e.g. 
spray, foam, froth. F. Firzaenry. 


Baptismat Names (2° §, x. 291. 339., &e.) — 
I was last year called upon to baptize a child by 


who said it was a family name, called Bethia. 
See 1 Chron. iv. 18. Ab. 

In a deed, dated 1347, John de Leighton occurs 
as Lord of Leighton, Shropshire ; and mention is 
made of his brother, another John, as a tenant in 
the manor. W. A. Lerenrtor. 
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Sone or THE Becear (2" S. x. 277.) — As no 
correspondent has answered Mr. Garpyne's ques- 
tion, whether the Song of the Beggar, written by 
Withers, is well known from any modern copy, 
will that gentleman favour us with a copy of it ? 

J.G.N. 

Wasuine THE Lions 1n Tue Tower (2™ S. x. 

69. 395.) — 
“ Tower of (royal arms) London. 
Admit the Bearer and Friends 
To view the 
Annual Ceremony 


of 
Washing the Lions 
On Tuesday April the Ist 1856 
Ienbert DE GRASSE 
Senior Warden. 
gar Admitted only at the White Gate. 
“It is requested that no Gratuities will be given to the 
Wardens on any account.” 
The above is a copy of acard printed by the 
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| 
his last words; and another from the window of 


| 


late Albert Smith, and distributed among his | 


friends. I hardly need say that if any were sold 
he did not authorise the transaction. I do not 
know whether any persons tried these cards at the 
“White Gate.” 

I suspect that the author of the Humorous 
Cutalogue of the Sights of London, cited Cicero 
and Flaccus as the Italian poets of chivalry did 
Turpin. ‘There is, however, in Valerius Flaccus, 
a passage which has a verbal resemblance : — 

“Linque O mihi cade madentem, 

Bacche, domum: sine foedatum te funere pontus 
Expiet; et referam Jotos in templa dracones.” 
Argonaut, ii, 274. 
FitzHorkinxs. 

Garrick Club. 

Detcu Tracepy or Barnevevpt (2™ S. xi. 
116., &c.) — I have never seen a folio Palamedes. 
Except in size, the Amersfoort 4to., 1736, corre- 
sponds with F. H.’s description. Five years ago 


the Prince’s palace, where he is supposed to be 

watching the execution. It says: — 

“Den ouden hondsvot bang staan ziddren voor den slag: 
Daar legt de gryze kop, ’s lands uitgedient gezag.” 

A note states that these were the words spoken 
by Prince Maurice while watching the stroke of 
the executioner. Below the plate is—“ Nero 
tamen subtraxit oculos, jussitque scelera sed non 
spectavit. — Tacitus in Vita Agricole.” 

The engravings, I think, hardly deserve the 
epithets of “uncouth and absurd.” Perhaps on 
re-examination F, H. will modify his opinion, 
which seems to be founded on a cursory examina- 
tion made some time ago, and allow them to be up 
to the average of their age. Possibly he may 
find he has not remembered the size of the book, 
and the quarto is that which he saw. 

The hero of La Harpe’s tragedy (x. 472.) is not 
Barnevelt, but George Barnwell. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


If F. H. will get a little volume called Gedich- 
ten uit de Verschillende Tijdperken, §c., Tweede 
Bundel, by J. A. A. Thijm, Amsterdam, 1852, he 
will find in it some scenes from the Palamedes, 
with notes explaining the allusions. This book 
may be had at Williams and Norgate’s. K, 


Prince Maurice AnD THE PeNstoNER BARNE- 


| vetpt (2"* §S, xi. 11. 37.) — Besides the works 
| mentioned by M. S. R., which may not be readily 


a bookseller at Leyden told me it was scarce, and | 


asked twenty florins for a copy. One is in 


the British Museum. It has an explanatory pre- 


face, and copious notes, dictated by the author | 


(aantekeningen uit’s Digter’s mondt opgeschreven.) 
Current political and theological matters are 
worked thickly into the text, to understand 


which thoroughly, even with the help of the notes, | 


requires an amount of local and historical know- 
ledge probably beyond that of any living man. 


In the key to the characters, Palamedes is Barne- | 


velt; Agamemnon, Prince Maurice; Priam, the 
Archduke Albert; and Thersites, De Hr. van 
Zanten “of de man met zyn tanden.” There are 
several plates; two of the execution of Barne- 
velt. The second of these has two slips, one of 
which on being lifted up substitutes a castle for 
an ordinary house, and the other Barnevelt be- 
tween two guards with drawn swords, for the ex- 
terior of a public building. In the first plate, a 


accessible, R. R. may be referred to the 2nd vo- 
lume of Mrs. Davies’ History of Holland, published 
by J. W. Parker in 1842, with the authorities 
there cited. P.S.C. 


Inpistancy (2™ §. xi. 66.)—In Dr. Hyde 
Clarke’s New and Comprehensive Dictionary of the 
English Language as spoken and written (Weale, 
London, 1855), a work deserving to be more 
known and appreciated than it seems to be, Jndis- 
tancy is defined, “ A state of separation.” 

Edinburgh. 


G. 


“ In (priv.) and distance, Lat. Distans, standing apart. 
A standing close ; closeness, inseparation.”—Ch. Richard- 


| son’s New Dict. of the English Language, Lond, 1836, 4to. 


“Adueds. 
Dublin. 


f#liscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Hours with the Mystics ; a Contribution to the History 


of Religious Opinion. By Robt. Alfred Vaughan, B.A. 
Second Edition. 2 Vols. (John W. Parker & Son, West 


| Strand.) 


Mysticism, says our author, is that form of error which 
mistakes for a divine manifestation the operations of a 
merely human faculty. But the history of mysticism is 
more than a mere history of error. These Hours with the 


label proceeds from the mouth of Barnevelt, with Mystics tell us the story of a large class of minds, who 
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have turned away with dissatisfaction and disgust from 
the turbulence of the world and the corruptions of the 
Visible Church, and have sought peace and truth in the 
practice of self-contemplation and in the study of the 
inner life. ‘They fell into error only when they mistook 
the imaginations which their earnestness of introspection 
raised up for genuine inspiration, and followed these self- 
created fancies in preference to the sure guidance of the 
Word of God. With the characteristic errors of mysti- 
cism the English mind has never shown much sympathy. 
Fox and his followers, the Society of Friends, are the 
leading English mystics. Cambridge Platonism has con- 
tributed the names of Henry More, and Norris (of Be- 
merton); and the Nonjuring body those of Francis Lee 
and Wm. Law: the latter being (with the exception of 
Leighton) the only popular religious author whose writ- 
ings are tinged with mysticism. We may thus look upon 
mysticism as a plant of foreign, not of native growth. 
And Mr. Vaughan has left us, in these volumes, as in- 
teresting a monograph of this exotic as could be desired. 
He traces it in its various developments, and in luxuriant 
growth, among the Neoplatonists of Alexandria, the 
Yogis of Hindostan, and the navel-worshipping monks of 
Mount Athos. He notices the phase which it assumes in 
St. Bernard's on the Canticles, and in Kempis’ 
wonderful Jmitation ; and gives us more graphic de- 
scriptions of Tauler and of Jacob Behmen, with portraits 
of St. Theresa, St. John of the Cross, Madame Guyon, 
and Fenelon. 


Sermons 


Liber Custumarum, compiled in the early part of the 
Fourteenth Century, with Extracts from the Cottonian MS. 
Claudius D. II, Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A., 
&c., Parts I. and Il. Published by the Authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, under the 
Direction of the Master of the Roils, (Longman.) 

These two goodly volumes bring to a close Mr. Riley’s 
valuable labours on the Munimenta Gildhalie Londoniensis. 
In this work Mr. Riley has, we venture to believe, pre- 
sented the citizens of London with such a history of the 
early trade, commerce, municipal regulations, lof the 
political and social condition of the metropolis, as the in- 
habitants of no other capital in Europe can ever hope to 
rival. Nothing but an inspection of the volumes them- 
selves can give the reader the slightest idea of the varied 
and interesting nature of their contents. What it has taken 
Mr. Riley upwards of a hundred pages to describe, we 
cannot hope to accomplish in the same number of lines. 
It commences with Fitzstephens’ Description of London 
proceeds to give us Charters of all kinds; Regulations 
and Ordinances for the different Merchants and Traders; 
Provisions for the mode of collecting the King’s fifteenth ; 
Names of City Benefices; Rules for the better regulation 
of Counters and Attorneys of the City Courts» full de- 
tails of the Jter held at the Tower in the 14th 
Edward I1., and in short, furnishes materials for the his- 
tory of the civic constitution in every possible detail, 
besides those necessary to illustrate the then existing 
relations between the citizens and the crown. The his- 
torian of social progress will also find abundance of in- 
formation in these volumes, as will also the lover of 
literature and of the arts; for we have satirical leonine 
verses for the one, and in the account of the Feste de Pui, 
that which will greatly interest the latter. This account 
of the Feste de Pui certainly furnishes one of the most 
curious pictures of the mingled festivity, charity, and 
love of song, which distinguished guild of that time, 
that it is possible to conceive. Mr. Riley has bestowed 
the greatest care in editing these important documents; 
and the volumes, which are accompanied by Glossaries 
of Old French and Medieval Latin, containing : 
alike to Roquefort and Ducang certainly am¢ 
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